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HIS  KXCELLENCY  CARLOS  SOL6rZANO,  PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA  (1925-1929) 

AND 

DR.  JUAN  1).  SACASA,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA  (1925-1929) 


OF  MICARAGUA 


Don  CARLOS  SOLORZANO,  tlie  new  President  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  families  in  that  Republic.  Ilis  grandfather,  Don 
Ramon  Solorzano,  was  a  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  bar  of 
national  reputation,  while  his  parents,  Don  Federico  Solorzano  and 
Dona  Rosa  Gutierrez,  occu])ied  a  jirominent  ])osition  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Nicaraguan  society. 

Don  Federico  Solorzano  through  constant  and  unremitting  labor 
became  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  country. 
A  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  entirely  alien  to  violent  and  un¬ 
worthy  passions,  he  w'jvs  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  every  grade  of 
society.  He  became  senator  during  that  conservative  regime 
know'll  in  history  as  “  The  Thirty  Years,”  a  period  in  which  Nicara¬ 
gua  was  cited  as  a  model  of  true  democracy  among  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 

The  new  President,  Don  Carlos  Solorzano,  has  inherited  the  eminent 
qualities  of  his  father  and  these  qualities,  in  conjunction  w'ith  his 
recognized  social  position,  his  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  his 
absolute  honesty,  won  for  him  the  unusual  honor  of  being  selected  as 
the  candidate  of  both  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties.  This 
candidacy  was  not  only  a  symbol  of  harmony,  but  a  pledge  which 
guaranteed  the  formation  of  a  national  government  which,  regardless 
of  narrow  party  lines,  would  conduct  the  energies  of  all  good  Nicara¬ 
guans  into  the  channels  of  peace,  progress,  and  liberty. 

President  Solorzano  was  born  in  the  city  of  Managua  in  the  year 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Leon  and  Granada, 
passing  thence  to  the  United  States,  where  he  entered  the  University 
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of  Ponnsylvaniav,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Ilis  education  was  still 
further  extended  by  several  years  of  travel  in  Europe  after  which  he 
returned  to  Nicaragua  where,  after  some  little  time,  he  married 
Senorita  Leonor  Rivas,  a  charming  member  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  families  of  the  Nicaraguan  capital.  Shortly  after  this 
interesting  event  he  and  Madame  Solorzano  returned  to  the  United 
States,  establishing  a  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  later 
aciiuiretl  considerable  property,  and  where  he  still  retains  a  resilience. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  President  Solorzano  has  from  his  youth 
upward  been  in  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  the  United  States, 
a  democracy  which  he  greatly  atlmires  and  for  wlu)se  illustrious 
founders  he  entertains  the  greatest  respect. 

Although  always  alliliated  with  the  Conservative  Party,  the 
greater  part  of  President  Solorzano’s  life  has  been  far  removed  from 
active  participation  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  during  the  recent  reconstructive  administration  of  President 
Martinez  that  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
a  position  which  he  renounced  to  accept  his  nomination  as  candidate 
to  the  Presidency,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Solorzano- 
Sacasa  candidacy — Doctor  Sacasa  being  the  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Presidency — polled  one  of  the  heaviest  majorities  ever  registered  in 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  a  fact  of  happy  augury  that  the  new  Government  has  the 
support  of  both  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties,  and  that  the 
new  administration  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  peace  and  national 
reconciliation.  Of  no  less  happy  augury  is  the  actual  favorable 
economical  situation,  which  includes  the  continued  amortization  of 
the  foreign  debt  with  religious  punctuality  and  punctiliousness,  and 
the  recovery  by  the  Government  during  the  Martinez  administration 
of  the  National  Bank  and  the  National  Railway,  both  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  being  now  the  exclusive  property  of  Nicaragua. 

Tliis  brief  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
the  Vice  President  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  who,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  President  Solorzano’s  running  mate  in  his  successful 
candidacy.  Doctor  Sacasa  is  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvania,  who  is  also  the  son  of  a 
former  president  of  the  Republic  and  who  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  Nicaraguan  society,  not  merely  because  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  heredity  but  because  of  his  own  brilliant  and  attractive 
personal  qualities. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  offers  its  respectful  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  Nicaragua  and  to  the 
entire  Nicaraguan  people,  with  the  most  earnest  wishes  that  the 
new  administration  will  bring  increased  progress  and  well-being  to 
the  flourishing  “Republic  of  the  Lakes.” 
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PKRILVPS  no  diplomatic  appointment  made  by  Paraguay  has 
been  more  cortlially  welcome  or  received  with  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  that  of  Dr.  Eusebio  Aj'ala,  the  new  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Paraguay 
before  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  it 
is  now  somewhat  more  than  four  years  since  Washington  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  upon  the  election  of  the 
latter  to  the  Presidency  of  Paraguay. 

The  new  incumbent  of  the  Legation  of  Paraguay,  who  also  occupies 
Paraguay’s  chair  at  the  council  table  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  who  presented  his  credentials  at  the  White  House  January  29, 
1925,  has  had  an  unusually  active  and  distinguished  career. 

Born  in  Barrera  Grande,  Paraguay,  August  14,  1875,  Doctor 
Ayala  at  an  early  age  entered  the  National  College  at  Asuncion, 
from  which  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1895  with  the  title  of  bachelor 
of  science  and  letters.  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  National 
University,  obtaining  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  laws  and  social  science 
in  1900.  After  a  brief  interval  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  in  Asuncion  College  and,  later,  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  law  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  National  University. 
After  an  interval  of  several  years  he  abandoned  teaching  in  order  to 
practice  law,  in  which  profession  he  served  as  juridic  counsel  for  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  corporation  lawyer  for  various 
important  industrial  and  commercial  companies,  occupying  later  the 
important  positions  of  director  and  vice  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Paraguay. 

Somewhat  later  Doctor  Ayala  entered  the  field  of  politics,  in  which 
he  was  several  times  elected  to  the  National  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1910.  On  two  separate  occasions 
he  represented  the  Capital  as  Senator,  later  accepting  the  portfolio 
of  Minister  of  the  Tretisury  and  of  Foreign  Relations,  respectively, 
under  different  administrations.  It  may  be  added  that  throughout 
his  entire  public  career  Doctor  Ayala  has  been  a  generous  and  pro¬ 
lific  contributor  to  the  press  of  his  country,  both  daily  and  periodic, 
and  that  he  was,  about  the  year  1909,  the  director  of  the  important 
daily,  El  Diario,  of  Asuncion. 
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Copyricbt  by  Harris  A  Ewinc 
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Tliat  Doctor  Ayala’s  public  scrv'icos  Iiave  by  no  means  been  limited 
to  Paraguay  is  evidenced  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  appointments  by  which  he  has  been  honored.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned:  Actually,  vice  president  of  the  Inter  American 
High  ('ommission  (Paraguayan  Section)  and  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  International  Law,  he  has  in  the  past  served  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Body  of  Jurisconsults  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Paraguayan 
delegate  to  the  Second  and  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congresses 
of  Washington  and  Lima;  delegate  to  the  Financial  Congress  of 
Buenos  Aires  (1916)  and  to  that  held  in  Washington  (1920)  and  to 
the  Hague  Conferences  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (1910  and  1912). 

Doctor  Ayala  was  elected  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,  for  the  period  1921-1923.  After  the  completion  of  this 
term  he  became  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Compania 
Internacional  de  Producios,  an  industrial  and  refrigerating  plant 
which  also  includes  the  manufacture  of  tannin,  a  position  from  which 
he  retired  only  upon  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

As  Doctor  Ayala  is  married,  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Washington 
will  be  still  further  enriched  !>}’•  the  gracious  and  distinguished  pres¬ 
ence  of  Madame  Marcela  D.  de  Ayala,  while  their  young  son  is 
already  receiving  a  warm  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the  diplomatic 
juniors. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  of  presenting  its  respectful 
congratidations  to  the  new  Minister  of  Paraguay,  together  with  its 
best  wishes  that  his  mission  in  Washington  may  be  both  pleasant  and 
successful. 


RUVDEHS  of  the*  Bulletin  who  have  followed  closely  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  are  already  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  this  unif|ue  international  body  will  hold  its 
Twenty-third  ('onference  in  Washington  October  1-0,  1925. 
As  far  back  as  1914  Congress  realized  that  it  was  high  time  that  the 
American  group  should  again  play  the  part  of  host  to  this  “  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Parliaments.”  the  previous  occasion  on  which  the}'  had 
acted  in  this  capacity  being  in  1904,  when  the  Conference  was  held 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Xot  oidy  because  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  the  foremost  of 
those  international  bodies  who  are  devoted  wholly — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Union — or  in  part  “  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  respective 
States  in  the  establishment  *  *  *  of  international  peace  and 

cooperation  between  peoples  by  means  of  an  universal  organization 
of  nations,”  because  of  the  interest  of  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  because  the  President  of  these  United  States 
has  issued  the  invitation,  the  work  of  this  Twenty-third  Conference 
will  necessarily  prove  of  greater  interest  to  the  people  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere  than  any  conference  which  has  preceded  it. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  an  interesting  history.  Con¬ 
ceived  in  1888  in  the  brain  of  Sir  William  Randal  Cremer,  originally 
an  English  carpenter  and  trade-unionist,  later  a  remarkably  successful 
arbitrator  in  labor  disputes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  Deputy, 
Frederic  Passy,  it  has  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence 
been  championed  by  such  world  citizens  as  Dr.  Christian  Lange, 
Doctor  Gobat,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Jean  Jaures,  Lord  Weardale, 
Frederic  Bojer,  Barons  Descamps- David  and  de  Plener,  Carlo 
Schanzer,  and,  nearer  home,  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Representative 
James  L.  Slayden,  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  Representatives 
Britten,  Burton,  Cooper,  Montague,  McLaughlin,  Merrill  Moores, 
Oldfield,  Temple,  Sabath,  Garland  Dupre,  Senators  Robinson, 
Spencer,  Sterling,  Messrs.  Theodore  E.  Burton  and  Arthur  Deerin 
Call,  together  with  a  host  of  others  equally  eminent,  but  mention  of 
whom  space  forbids. 

Working  at  first  almost  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  securing 
international  arbitration,  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  admitted 
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as  a  legitimate  part  of  its  aims  other  friendly  and  judicial  means  of 
settling  international  disputes  and  such  vexed  questions  as  the  rights 
of  minorities,  parliamentary  control  of  foreign  policy,  the  equitable 
management  of  mandated  territories,  the  uplifting  of  backward 
peoples,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  “open  door.” 

The  Interparliamentary  I'nion  has  also  achieved  results.  In  the 
words  of  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Permanent  (^ourt  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  at  the  First  Hague  Conference  in  1899.  It  was  ])rimarily 
responsible  for  the  convocation  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in 
1907,  and  it  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  model  arbitration  treaty 
presented  therein,  a  treaty  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Richard 
Bartholdt  *  *  *  for  eleven  years  the  president  of  the  American 

group,  *  *  *  thirty-two  of  the  forty-four  States  there  repre¬ 

sented  voting  for  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Union  was 
devoting  its  energies  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  and  of  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1908-09  might 
be  effective  and  to  the  further  purpose  that  there  might  be  a  worthy 
Third  Hague  C'onference  in  1915  or  1910,”  plans  which  were  thwarted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

The  present  trend  of  the  Intei-parliamentary  Union’s  work  is  in 
three  main  directions.  An  excellent  comprehension  (tf  these  trends 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  pen  of  that 
distinguished  Nonvegian,  ('hristian  L.  Lange,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Union  under  discussion: 

In  tlie  first  place,  it  seeks  to  suggest  and  to  stimulate  new  measures.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  admittedly  slow  to  act.  New  ideas  are  brought  forward  in  the  Union 
and  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments,  sometimes  for  national 
action,  and  sometimes  for  discussion  when  they  meet  in  international  council. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Union  aids  in  the  accomplishment  of  international 
reforms  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  some  international 
conference.  It  must  be  rememlx^red  that  a  conference,  whatever  its  character — 
the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  meeting  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
or  the  gathering  of  any  similar  body — may  only  submit  drafts  of  conventions 
for  adoption  by  Governments.  The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  reimatedly 
operated  and  continues  to  ojK'rate  through  its  national  groups  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  adoption  of  such  drafts  by  Governments  in  order  to  render  them 
effective.  case  in  point  is  a  step  taken  by  it  in  regard  to  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  .Armament,  held  in  Washington  more  than  two  years  ago, 
which  obtained  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Vienna  conference  in  1922. 

To  such  an  extent  the  national  groups  may  be  deemed  executive  instruments 
to  the  union. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  service  rendered  by 
the  Union — it  offers  an  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  for  open  discussion 
between  the  publicists  of  different  countries  and  even  of  different  continents, 
which  is  made  possible  by  the  international  conferences.  Acquaintanceships 
thus  established  have  yielded  good  fruit  in  the  past,  and  they  may  be  even  more 
productive  in  the  future. 
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‘‘The  advantiigi's  of  such  an  organization.”  as  Senator  William  B. 
McKinley,  president  of  the  American  group,  recently  said,'  ‘‘readily 
suggest  themselves.  Free  from  the  domination  of  any  Government, 
it  represents  a  universal  and  <lemocratic  aspiration.  Nothing  in  it 
savors  of  particular  interest  or  privilege,  ('omposed  of  officials,  hold¬ 
ing  its  conferences  in  houses  of  parliament,  it  is  itself  only  semi¬ 
official.  Perhaps  its  main  service  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  par¬ 
liamentarians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  meet,  to  confer,  to  educate 
one  another.” 

Among  the  many  tasks  the  Union  still  has  to  perform  none,  perhaps, 
is  more  important  than  the  effort  now  being  made,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  to  increase  the  representation 
from  the  parliaments  of  the  American  Continent,  of  which  the  United 
States  group  is  to  «late  the  oidj'  permanent  representative.  The 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  recently 
expressed  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  earnest  desire  that  the 
jiarliamentar}'  groups  of  the  Latin  American  nations  he  represented 
at  the  meeting  that  will  take  place  in  Washington  in  Oidober,  1925, 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  has  informed  the  Governments’  mem- 
hers  of  the  Union,  through  their  representatives  on  the  governing 
hoard,  of  this  desire,  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  may  he  represented  at  that  meeting. 

>  From  Inter- America  New  York,  September,  19?4. 
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SOME  time  about  the  middle  of  1923  certain  members  of  the  Bar 
Association  (Colegio  de  Abogados)  of  Buenos  Aires  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  a  convenient  and  concerted  gesture,  on  the 
part  of  Argentina  in  particular  and  the  Latin  American  nations 
in  general,  in  honor  of  that  eminent  Argentine  statesman  and  inter¬ 
national  jurisconsult.  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  author  of  the  widely  famoiLs 
doctrine  since  known  as  the  Drago  Doctrine,  who  not  so  many  years 
ago  had  the  high  honor  of  serving  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  as  arbitrator  in  the  long  protracted  and  vexed  dispute  with 
respect  to  fisheries  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

This  happy  idea  took  shape  and  form  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  which,  after  due  discussion  and  deliberation,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  be  located  on  a 
prominent  site  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  decision,  in  the  form 
of  a  project  of  law,  wjis  promptly  submitted  to  the  National  Congress 
of  Argentina  for  consideration  and  approval,  this  action  in  turn  being 
followed  closely  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  erection 
of  the  suggested  monument  in  the  February  Third  Park,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  popular  “paseos”  of  the  Argentine  capital. 

The  original  committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  long  before  his  death 
Doctor  Drago  was  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Argentina’s  favorite  sons,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
international  figures  and  of  world  citizens,  was  broad-minded  enough 
to  realize  that  in  the  homage  planned  the  participation  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  was  not  only  desirable  but  imperative. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  next  step  was  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  that  the  governing  board  of  the 
latter  in  their  meeting  of  January  7,  1925,  shoxdd  express  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  and  approval  of  the  project  in  question  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  the  English  version  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  being  informed  by  the 
director  general  of  the  organization,  in  Buenos  .\ires,  of  a  commission  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  tribute  of  homage  to  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  hereby  expresses  its 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  honoring  the  memory  of  that  notable  Argentine  pub¬ 
licist  who  kept  ever  before  him,  in  his  labors  as  statesman  and  thinker,  the  most 
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exalted  ideals  with  respect  ti)  the  progress,  the  rights,  and  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
of  the  American  nations. 

It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  at  a  not  too  distant  date  a 
fitting  memorial  will  perpetuate  in  bronze  or  marble  an  enduring 
record  of  that  illustrious  republican  whose  life  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  whose  brilliant  talents 
and  whose  genius — for  it  was  nothing  less — were  consecrated  at  the 
altar  of  the  Pan  American  spirit  and  ideals. 


e  c 
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liy  Lisaxdko  Alvakaik) 

Director  of  Polilicol  Cooiincrcc,  Minixinj  of  Foreign  liclationx,  Curacao,  \’cnezurln 

IT  might  ho  said,  sj)i>aking  grammatically,  that  the  closer  the 
resemblance  in  form  between  the  roots  of  words  invented  by 
civilization  to  the  objects  imitated,  the  closer  is  man  to  his 
primitive  state.  If,  for  example,  the  Venezuelan  indigene  still 
uses  in  his  daily  speech  the  vocables  atore,  tatore,  atoakapo  and  ato 
to  designate,  hueco  [hollow],  cueva,  [cave],  agujero  [crack,  crevice], 
cam  [house],  the  modifications  which  he  has  introduced  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  habitation  can  not  be  very  complicated  nor  what  can 
properly  be  called  either  artistic  or  sumptuous.  Nor  are  they,  in 
fact,  in  the  case  of  the  South  American  indigenes. 

There  exists  a  profound  difference  between  the  habitations  of  the 
indigenes  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  and  those 
who  inhabit  the  Andean  plateaus  of  Central  and  South  America,  as 
compared  with  those  dwelling  in  the  great  fluvial  basins  facing  the 
Atlantic.  If  those  coming  under  the  common  denomination  of  Pneh- 
los  are  less  remarkable  in  this  res])ect,  they  nevertheless  show  great 
progress  in  their  constructions,  a  progress  which  entirely  separates 
the  latter  from  the  frail  and  unsubstantiable  thatch  dwellings,  the 
tents,  or  the  rude  shelters  of  the  other  indigenous  American  races. 
The  former  hoped  to  j)reserve  their  crops  and  lands  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  ready  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies. 

There  are  tribes  which,  like  the  (luagibos,  do  not  construct  dwell¬ 
ings,  who  roam  the  immense  forests  and  plains  between  the  Meta, 
Guaviare  and  Orinoco  Rivers,  and  who  may  j)roperly  be  called 
Wanderitif/  Indians — the  name  applied  to  them  by  the  Spanish. 
Neither  do  the  (luajaribos  or  the  Taparitos  construct  houses,  both 
of  these  tribes  being  Mountain  Itidians,  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  of 
the  higher  forest  regions. 

Among  the  most  important  industrial  products  of  the  indigene 
not  only  of  Venezuela  but  of  the  rest  of  South  America,  pottery  and 
basketwork  easilj'  take  the  foremost  place.  Even  barbarous  tribes 
such  as  the  Otomacos  and  the  Guamos  of  the  Orinoco  were  skilled  in 
the  production  of  painted  pottery.  It  can  safely  be  affirmed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  ceramic  art  among  the  pre- Colombian  tribes  of  Vene- 
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zuela  and  Brazil  had  reached  a  point  of  development  not  to  be 
despised,  and  also  that  fossil  objects  of  baked  clay  abound  not  only 
throughout  Venezuela  but  throujihout  the  whole  of  South  America. 
The  Creole  potters  of  to-day,  who  learned  little  or  nothin"  from  the 
conquistadorcs,  still  lack  both  the  turnin"  wheel  and  vitreous  ftlaze, 
precisely  as  did  their  aboriginal  forbears,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  an  old-time  missioner  to  the  effect  that  the  Caribs  of  the  Ori¬ 
noco  decorated  and  glazed  pottery  equal  to  that  produced  in  Spain. 
With  respect  to  the  undecorated  type.  Doctor  Ernst  has  directed 
attention  to  the  “incapsulation”  of  figures  in  the  case  of  a  sort  of 
cup  or  bowl  which  formerly  was  extant  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Caracas  and  which  had  been  discovered  in  a  cave  near  Timotes. 


A  BATTLE  BETWEEN  CARIB  INDIANS  AND  SPANIARDS 
(From  an  old  drawing) 


On  the  exterior  edge  of  this  object,  that  distinguished  scientist  ob¬ 
served  vestiges  of  a  border  of  quintuple  squares,  of  equal  size,  arranged 
at  approximately  regular  intervals.  It  may  be  added  that  the  type 
of  ceramic  produced  in  this  region  differs  greatly  from  that  in  the 
rest  of  Venezuela. 

The  tribes  discovered  in  Venezuela  by  the  Spanish  were  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  agricultural;  but  the  scar¬ 
city  of  metal  implements  and  domestic  animals  appropriate  to  tilling 
the  earth  had  halted  their  development  in  this  direction.  Moreover, 
they  were  ignorant  of  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  crops,  while  in  the 
grassy  zone  in  which  rain  is  seasonal  they  did  not  apply  any  system 
of  irrigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  and  fecundity  of 
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the  soil  in  that  zone  and  also  in  the  forest  zone,  together  with  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  rivers,  enabled  them  not  only  to  dispense 
with  the  plow,  the  use  of  which  was  unknown,  but  with  the  other¬ 
wise  obligatory  periodic  fertilization  of  the  land  cultivated.  The  abo¬ 
rigines,  had,  indeed,  practically  limited  their  crops  to  two  main  food 
plants,  maize  and  the  yucca,  which  they  cultivated  so  well  that  they 
amply  satisfied  their  necessities.  Of  the  first  they  obtained  from 
two  to  six  crops  annually.  Of  the  second  the  Caribs  of  Barcelona 
cultivate,  to-day,  about  30  varieties  well  adapted  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  respective  territory  they  inhabit.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  lai^e  number  of  vocables  relating  to  agriculture  and  other 
industries,  and  also  to  the  making  of  the  bread  used  by  the  indigenes, 
have  with  hut  scant  or  no  modification  whatever  passed  into  the 
actual  vernacidar  from  the  three  related  tongues,  Carib,  Cumanagoto, 
and  Chdima,  spoken  in  contiguous  sections  of  eastern  Venezuela. 


A  SCKXE  ON  THE  VENEZUELAN  COAST  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 
(From  an  old  drawing) 


In  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  Venezuela,  barter  and  trafficking 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Caribs,  a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  title  “Bokharians  of  the  New  World”  applied  to  them  by  Hum¬ 
boldt.  So  it  appears  that  the  Carib  was  something  more  than  a 
warrior  and  slave  hunter.  He  dealt  in  everything  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  savage,  including  recreation.  Such  was  their  aversion  to 
tilling  and  cultivating  the  soil  that  for  several  centuries  they  occupied 
themselves  almost  entirely  in  the  river  and  coastwise  trade.  In 
pursuance  of  trade  their  canoes  successfully  ran  the  formidable 
cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  and  those  of  the  Caroni  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  mission  at  Guri,  even  venturing  at  one  time  to  cross  the 
Carribbean  as  far  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Orinoco  and  the  net¬ 
work  of  its  tributaries  offered  numerous  roads  to  similar  commerce 
with  Brazil  and  Dutch  Guiana,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Spanish 
were  never  able  to  completely  suppress  the  introduction  of  the  very 
28562— 25t— Bull.  3 - 2 
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considerable  contraband  which  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  with  the 
help  of  the  Caribs,  managed  constantly  to  supply. 

Next  to  the  Caribs  in  importance,  with  respect  to  commercial 
acumen,  are  the  Maquiritares,  who  were  among  the  most  clever  and 
enterprising  of  trafiickers.  They  traded  with  their  neighbors  in  San 
Fernando  de  Atabapo  and  the  colonists  at  Demerara,  and  even  to  this 
day  make  the  long  voyage  from  the  banks  of  the  Cunucunuma  to 
Georgetown  to  effect  their  barter.  The  Guayuncomos,  a  subtribe 
of  the  Maquiritares,  also  give  evidence  of  being  active  merchants, 
maintaining  a  lively  exchange  of  products  with  the  Macusis,  Vapisia- 
nas  and  the  Taulipangs  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Uraicuera  and 
Roraima  Rivers.  Even  as  late  as  1913,  Doctor  Koch-Grunberg 
observed  that  this  ancient  trading  was  still  in  active  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Maipures  of  the  upper  Orinoco 
are  less  energetic  and  venturesome,  they  nevertheless  participate  in 
an  active  exchange  of  goods  with  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Demerara,  and  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Amazon,  ^\^lenever  a  visit  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses  is  due  from  any  of  these  tribes,  a  fair  is  arranged  (dabuJcitri), 
the  exact  location  and  date  of  which  is  announced  in  advance.  Upon 
the  opening  day,  the  two  tribes  whose  goods  are  about  to  be  offered 
for  disposal  gather  in  the  tribal  plaza,  or  other  open  ground,  where 
they  feast  each  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  dance  and  song.  The 
chief  of  the  visiting  tribe  then  delivers  to  the  local  chief  the  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  by  his  people,  the  local  chief  immediately  following 
suit,  whereupon  the  captains  of  each  chief  proceed  to  make  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  merchandise  thus  received  among  the 
members  of  their  respective  tribes.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  distri¬ 
bution,  the  two  tribes  begin  a  general  jollification — by  no  means 
‘‘dry” — in  which  dancing  is  kept  up  throughout  the  night.  In  the 
explorations  effected  in  Padamo  in  1764  by  Capt.  Fernandez  Bova- 
dilla,  the  latter  encountered  a  group  of  Maco  Indians  who,  to  the 
sound  of  trumpet  and  oboe,  were  conducting  such  a  fair  with  the 
Maquiritares. 

Examining  with  some  care  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  indigenes,  their  clothing,  ornaments,  and  methods  of  cleansing 
and  embellishing  their  persons,  their  arms,  and  industries,  their 
methods  of  exploiting  natural  products,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most 
imperialistic,  so  to  speak,  had  reached  a  level  of  culture  more  or  less 
the  same  as  that  of  the  tribes  of  Brazil.  Within  the  ethnological 
limits  of  the  two  races,  the  analogies  encountered  in  the  respects 
mentioned  are  numerous,  although  linguistically  the  two  peoples  are 
widely  separated,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  consideration. 

It  was  formerly  believed  by  some  of  the  old  missioners  that  in 
the  structure  of  the  native  American  tongues  they  had  found  a 
sufficient  number  of  characteristics  to  confirm  their  favorite  belief 


GOAJIRA  INDIAN  CHIEFS 

The  Qoajira  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  Ooajira  Peninsula  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  are  probably  an 
offshoot  of  the  Caribs 
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that  the  American  Indians  were  of  Hebrew  origin.  Indeed,  the  use 
of  postposition  and  the  pronominal  sufiix,  the  inflection  of  the 
infinitive  in  connection  with  these  same  suffixes,  the  liifil  form  in 
connection  with  the  active  form  of  the  verb,  the  cohortative  mood, 
the  frequent  omission  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  other  grammatical 
resemblances  were  certainly  grounds  for  that  belief.  But  these 
structural  likenesses  are  jiroper  not  only  to  the  Hebrew,  but  to  other 
languages  of  the  Semitic  group.  Moreover,  a  general  analysis  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  roots  of  the  American  languages  are  grouped 
raises  such  a  definite  and  impassable  harrier  between  the  agglutinative 
and  the  inflected  classes,  tliat  it  is  vain  to  search  for  lexicographical 
resemblances,  which  maj-  be  found  in  every  language,  in  order  to 


Court««>'  of  Harper's  Macaaine 
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These  are  patterncU  after  the  Carib  shelters 


sustain  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  an  Asiatic  origin  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  New  World. 

To-day,  the  Catdlogo  de  las  lenguas  (Catalogue  of  Languages)  by 
the  Abbot  Hervas  may  more  profitably  be  studied,  with  respect  to 
Venezuela,  as,  also,  Mithridates  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Luciano  Adams’  numerous  linguistic 
works,  particularly  his  Maieriales  para  servir  a  la  fundacidn  de  una 
gramaiica  comparada  de  los  dialectos  de  la  famUia  Caribica  (Basal 
Material  for  the  Construction  of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Carib  Dialects). 

The  principal  languages  which  formerly  dominated,  and  still 
dominate,  in  Venezuelan  territory,  belong  to  the  Carib  and  Maipure 
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families.  The  members  of  the  first-named  family  present  certain 
common  characteristics  which  establish  their  exact  aflinity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  noun  lacks  gender,  except  in  the  insular  Carib,  or 
Calinago  tongues,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  this  grammatical 
inflection  possessed  by  the  Aryan  tongues,  the  noun  is  divided  into 
two  classes:  one,  which  includes  man,  his  masculine  dignities  and 
attributes,  aiul  some  beings  regarded  as  men;  the  other,  the  gods, 
women,  lower  animals,  the  sea,  rivers,  and  inanimate  objects  in 
general.  This  division  of  nouns  was  the  result  of  the  difference  in 
speech  of  the  men  and  women,  a  difference  which  required  the  use 
of  different  j)ersonal  sudixes,  the  noun  roots  differing  also,  as 
Adelung  observed. 

In  the  continental  Carib  tongues  the  demonstrative  pronouns  differ 
dependent  upon  their  application  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects, 
as,  for  example,  mose,  mosJco,  in  the  case  of  persons,  and  ero,  moro,  in 
the  case  of  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
insular  or  island  Carib  tongues  the  exclusive  and  dual  plurals,  as 
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in  the  Chdima,  Tamanaco,  and  the  Bacairf.  In  the  Ch&ima  dialect, 
for  example,  kechareattz  (omnial)  signifies  all  of  us — everybody — 
carries;  amna  nareaz  (exclusive)  signifies  we,  the  group  indicated, 
carry;  while  kechreaz  (dual)  signifies  we  two  carr\'.  In  the  Tamanaco 
these  three  forms  would  be:  yiimna-nre-tareche,  kikemo-ur e-tar ecTie, 
iiwe-uya-tareche,  respectively. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  families  mentioned  there  was  a  particular 
gradation  in  the  aorist  and  in  the  future,  by  means  of  which  useful 
submodifications  were  introduced  in  the  respective  tenses.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  tarei,  wliich  indicated  something  that  took  place  the 
same  day;  tareyakne,  something  which  took  place  two  or  tliree  weeks 
ago;  tareine,  some  months  ago;  tarerimyakne,  last  year,  or  long  ago. 
Similarly,  tliis  family  included  two  future  tenses  and  one  co-future. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Carib  tongue  is  the  formation  of  noun 
and  pronoun  preterites;  that  is,  nouns  and  pronouns  which  marked 
a  new  state  in  the  being  or  existence  indicated  by  them.  Example: 
imuetpue,  in  the  Cumanagoto  tongue;  matatpe,  in  Tamanaco;  tvhitebe, 
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in  Jianfi.cotoumawa ;  mainaionbui,  in  Calinago;  mairiapo,  in  Caliiia; 
signify  in  each  case  an  abandoned  field  in  which  seed  had  been  sown 
prior  to  abandonment.  The  applications  of  this  system  are  numer¬ 
ous,  not  only  in  the  Carih  dialects  but  also  in  the  Algonquin,  Eskimo, 
Tupi,  and  Creek  tongues. 

The  dialects  of  the  Maipure  or  Aruaca  family  are  of  very  simple 
construction,  at  least  this  is  true  of  those  which  are  still  spoken  in 
the  upper  Orinoco  region.  And  it  was  perhaps  because  of  this  fact 
that  formerly  the  Maipure  tongue,  properly  so  called,  was  a  sort  of 
lingua  franca  along  the  Orinoco.  The  Guagiro  dialect,  which  belongs 
to  this  family,  has  departed  greatly  from  its  primitive  form,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  profound  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
practice  and  customs  of  that  energetic  tribe. 

Tribes  of  the  Betoye  or  Tucana  family  no  longer  exist  in  Venezuela. 
But  a  number  of  tongues  derived  therefrom  still  exist,  in  which  no 
affinity  can  be  discovered  either  with  each  other  or  with  the  other 
classified  linguistic  groups.  Such  are  the  Guarauno,  Piaroa,  Maco, 
Caliana,  Auake,  Kirisicana,  Shiriana,  Guajaribo,  Guaica,  Yaruro, 
Guamo,  Otomaco,  Cuiba,  Chiricoa,  Guagibo,  S&liva,  and  Puinabo. 
Messieurs  Oramas  and  Rivet  have  recently  demonstrated  the  affinity 
existing  between  the  Piaroa  and  the  S&liva  tongues,  thus  confirming 
the  conjecture  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Gili  in  this  respect;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  these  two  dialects  remain  entirely  isolated  from  the  principal 
known  groups. 

The  polysynthetic  languages  of  America  are  naturally  poor  with 
respect  to  expressing  the  abstract  ideas  constantly  acquired  by  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  down  the  centuries;  they  are,  however, 
rich  in  concrete  nouns  and  in  grammatical  combinations  which 
endow  them  with  an  extraordinarj'  conciseness  and  exactitude. 
The  role  of  the  pronoun  in  its  relation  to  noun  and  verb,  the  verbal 
composition  and  incorporation,  as  also  the  negative  conjugation, 
are  all  rapid  and  precise  methods  of  expressing  ideas  quite  foreign 
to  our  ordinary  grammar.  In  this  respect  the  casual  relations  are 
hardly  less  important,  since  the  so-called  locative,  “inesivo,”  “super~ 
esivo,”  and  instrumental  are  frequently  used  in  these  languages. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  universal  alphabet  has  not  become 
generalized  with  the  object  of  obtaining  convenient  transcriptions  of 
the  American  languages,  our  Latin  alphabet  being  notoriously  poor, 
while  the  Spanish  alphabet  has  lost  a  number  of  important  sounds 
during  the  last  fiv’e  centuries.  For  this  purpose  the  following  addi¬ 
tions  would  prove  extremely  convenient:  The  German  d  (French  eu) 
the  Czech  6,  the  S  and  the  i  (Spanish  ch,  and  French  ch  and  j) ;  the 
Polish  I  or,  instead,  the  Greek  lambda,  to  express  the  I  “roulante’' 
of  the  Carib,  Calinago,  Aruaco,  Guagiro,  and  other  tongues;  the 
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Greek  ji  {j  Hispano-American) ;  in  addition,  conserving  the  Span¬ 
ish  Ti,  whicli  well  takes  the  place  of  the  French  and  Italian  gn, 
together  with  the  w  and  y  to  express  the  semivocal  u  and  i.  This 
modification  is  suggested  merely  as  a  beginning,  since  it  is  obv'ious 
that  man}'  other  signs  and  phonograms  are  greatly  needed  in  the 
Spanish  language.  The  Carib  vocable  p{e)rdwa  (arrow),  transcribed 
variously  as  piriua,  pirigua,  and  pulewa,  are  all  one  on  the  lips  of 
the  indigene,  given  his  special  articulation  of  Ir.  I  once  requested 
a  friend  to  write  this  word,  it  being  repeated  for  the  purpose  several 
times  by  a  Carib  Indian,  but  my  friend  never  managed  to  achieve 
a  definite  spelling. 

A  large  number  of  topographical  names  are  found  tliroughout 
Venezuela  which  can  be  explained  only  through  the  Carib,  Cumana- 
goto,  and  the  Chdiina,  t^pecially  in  the  region  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
through  the  Aruaco  and  Maipure  regions.  The  same  is  also  true 
with  respect  to  explaining  the  etymology  of  many  other  words  in 
common  use. 


RIGHTS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


By  William  C.  Wells 
Pan  American  Union  Staff 

ORIGINS 

WITHOUT  going  into  historical  origins,  legal  or  social,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  individual  ownership  of  property 
is  a  fundamental  legal  principle  in  all  the  iVmerican 
countries  and  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  from  which 
the  first  settlers  to  America  came.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to 
a  period  in  European  history  when  individual  ownership  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  or  to  trace  its  growth  up  to  the  time  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  America.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  law  of  individual  owner¬ 
ship  was  in  full  force  in  the  16th  Century  and  that  it  was  brought 
to  America  by  Spanish,  Pt)rtuguese,  English,  French,  and  other 
European  settlers.  In  theory  the  king  (Spanish,  English,  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  French  as  the  case  might  be)  owned  the  new  found  lands 
and  parcelled  them  out,  in  particular  or  under  general  rules,  as  he 
saw  fit  to  individual  owners.  Under  this  general  system  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership  the  title  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child  to  property 
is  identical  and  so  are  the  ways  of  acquiring  title,  by  inheritance, 
gift,  purchase,  grant,  or  as  accruing  from  individual  effort,  skill,  or 
labor. 

These  general  principles  are  in  no  essential  qualified  either  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  or  in  the  coimtries  of  the  English  speaking 
group,  but  in  both  the  social  status  resulting  from  the  marriage 
relation  has  given  rise  to  certain  legal  modifications,  chiefly  in 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights,  but  to  a  certain  degree 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  title. 

Divergencies  between  married  women’s  property  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America  are  resultants  of  the  different 
origins  of  the  fundamental  legal  systems  of  the  two  sections.  The 
Enghsh  common  law  upon  which  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  is  based  differs  radically  from  the  Roman  Civil  Law  upon 
which  the  jurisprudence  of  Latin  America  is  based,  and  in  no  par- 
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ticular  is  this  difference  more  marked  than  in  the  laws  affecting 
individual  property  rights.  Feudalism,  with  its  elaborate  system  of 
tenures,  became  implanted  firmly  upon  the  body  of  customary 
English  (Saxon)  tribal  law  but  never  in  this  respect  materially 
affected  the  body  of  Roman  (more  properly  Greek)  institutional  law. 

It  is  to  the  materially  different  repercussive  effects  that  the  Feudal 
System  had  upon  the  common  law  and  upon  the  Roman  civil  law” 
that  w'e  can  trace  practically  every  difference  in  the  property  rights 
of  married  w”omen  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin  America. 
FeudaUsm  took  but  little  account  of  personal  or  movable  property; 
it  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  land.  T^and  according  to  this  system 
was  a  tenure  i.  e.  something  held  of  a  superior  by  virtue  of  a  service 
to  be  rendered.  The  ordinary  service  was  military.  The  king  was 
paramount.  Barons,  i.  e.  nobility  of  any  degree,  held  of  the  king 
under  an  obligation  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  knights  and  other 
armed  retainers  in  time  of  war.  A  knight  might  hold  of  the  baron 
on  a  like  service,  and  a  thane  of  the  knight  and  so  on  dow'n.  Under 
this  system  the  title  to  land  became  confused  w”ith  the  tenure  of 
land.  In  fact  under  the  English  law,  tenure  to  a  large  degree  sub¬ 
stituted  title,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  countries  of 
the  Roman  law.  It  is  thus  that  when  feudalism  passed  away  it 
left  the  Roman  law  of  land  ownerships  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected, 
although  it  had  made  great  changes  in  the  English  law.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  English  real  property  law  from  this  period  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  eradication  of  feudal  principles  and  in  developing  a 
system  of  personal  property  law's  free  from  the  old  subservience  of 
personality  to  realty.  Briefly,  the  progress  of  English  law,  especially 
of  the  last  100  years,  has  been  towards  the  basal  principles  of  the 
Roman  law  with  such  modifications  as  modern  industrial  civilization 
require. 

Married  women  suffered  in  their  property  rights  because  of  the 
survival  in  English  law  of  feudal  doctrines  inapplicable  to  any  other 
than  a  feudal  state  of  society.  Land  wras  held  of  a  superior.  The 
temue  was  by  service,  primarily  military.  By  presumption  of  law 
the  woman  could  not  render  this  service.  Her  title  by  inlieritance, 
or  purchase,  or  gift  might  be  recognized  but  the  law  held  that  she 
could  not  perform  the  obligations  of  the  tenure  but  that  her  hus¬ 
band  could.  So  it  came  that  the  lands  of  the  wife  were  held  by  the 
husband  during  the  life  of  the  wife,  and  afterwards,  if  there  had  been 
a  child  born,  for  his  own  life.  Along  with  the  land  went  the  per¬ 
sonalty  of  every  kind  including  earnings  as  subservient  to  land.  For 
since  there  could  be  no  tenure  in  personalty,  the  husband  took  per¬ 
sonalty  in  full  ownership.  It  is  true  that  on  the  same  principle  he 
became  responsible  for  his  wife’s  debts,  and  that  too  whether  she 
ow”ned  lands  or  personalty  or  not.  No  system  of  law,  not  even  the 
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Draconian,  was  ever  more  logical  and  unbending  than  the  English 
common  law.  It  held  that  woman  could  not  perform  feudal  service, 
and  that  man  could.  It  mattered  not  that  the  man  might  he  an 
epileptic  and  the  woman  an  amazon.  Particular  facts  were  not 
allowed  to  alter  set  principles. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  he  inferred  that  up  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  ago  the  feudal  principles  embodied  in  the 
English  common  law  held  complete  sway  in  all  countries  having 
this  law.  That  is  not  altogether  true.  Amelioration  of  the  rigors 
of  the  common  law  began  in  England  many  centuries  ago.  In  fact 
even  while  feudalism  was  impressing  itself  upon  this  law,  to  the 
extent  that  it  became  one  of  the  chief  pillars  thereof,  there  was 
imported  into  England  another  system  of  law,  and  that  the  Roman, 
administered  by  other  courts  that  modified  the  general  system  of 
jurisprutlence  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  no  other  particular 
more  than  regard  to  rights  incident  to  the  marital  relation.  The 
growing  power  of  the  Com-t  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
from  small  beginnings  in  the  Plantagenet  days  to  a  full  development 
under  the  Tudor  kings  presents  a  most  remarkable  history  of  the 
conflict  of  legal  systems.  The  Chancery  Court  in  general  admin¬ 
istered  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  while  the  ordinary  courts — 
such  as  the  Kings  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer — administered 
the  common  law. 

The  High  Coiut  of  Chancery  did  not  claim  or  exercise  direct 
jurisdiction  over  property  or  title  thereto  or  rights  therein — these 
matters  were,  in  theory,  cognizable  in  the  common  law  courts  alone — 
yet  in  reality  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  acquired,  through  control 
of  the  persons  of  litigants,  what  might,  and  did  in  some  cases,  amount 
to  plenary  control  of  the  property  of  litigants.  In  law  terms  the 
Chancery  Court  fimctioned  in  'personam  and  not  in  rem.  The 
interdict  of  the  civil  law  became  the  A\Tit  of  injunction  of  the  Chancery 
Court  and  could  be,  and  was,  used  by  this  court  to  force  action  on 
the  part  of  any  litigant  respecting  his  property.  Since  the  legal 
principles  and  equities  that  underlaid  the  granting  of  this  A\Tit  were 
ci^’il  law  principles  and  equities  and  since  a  large  share  of  the  business 
of  the  Chancery*  Courts  related  to  women’s  property  rights,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  in  a  measure  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  became 
substituted  for  principles  of  the  common  law  in  the  general  juris¬ 
prudence  of  England.  The  Canon  law  (i.  e.  the  Diocesan)  Courts, 
while  only  remotely  concerned  with  individual  property  rights,  did, 
through  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over  the  marriage  relation  itself, 
exert  a  strong  influence  parallel  to  that  of  the  Chancery*  Court  in 
establishing  the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law  in  England,  and 
through  England  in  all  countries  of  English  speech,  in  matters 
respecting  women’s  property  rights. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Roman  civil  law  (Corpus  juris  civilis  Romani) 
the  writer  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  an  identity  of  this 
law  with  the  Spanish  civil  law  or  with  equity  law  as  practiced  in  the 
English  Chancery  Court.  The  latter  are  derivatives  and  evolutions 
of  the  former,  in  the  same  way  as  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  an  evolution  of  the  common  law  as  expounded  hy  Coke  or 
Blackstone. 

These  explanations,  more  prolix  than  the  writer  would  otherwise 
desire,  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  similarities  and  also  the 
dissimilarities  in  the  basic  law  of  women’s  propert}'  rights  in  Latin 
.Vinerica  and  in  the  ITiited  States.  The  underlying  principles  are  for 
the  most  part  similar,  although  the  applications  are  different.  But 
in  fact  there  are  differences  in  principle  due  almost  entirely  to  feudal 
ideas  engrafted  in  the  common  law. 

The  marriage  relation  in  the  Spanish  (civil  law)  conception  may  be 
likened  to  a  partnership;  in  the  feudal  (common  law)  conception,  to  a 
servitude.  Then  again  the  family  group  under  Spanish  law  had 
certain  tribal  likenesses  that  gave  it  the  semblance  of  a  little  republic, 
capable  in  some  cases  of  making  its  own  laws.  In  tliis  the  civil  law 
was  (juite  democratic  while  Feudalism  was  the  outstanding  exponent 
of  despotism. 

In  comparing  Spanish  and  English  law  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  former  allows  for  a  larger  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  judge 
or  court  than  the  latter.  Spanish  law,  following  its  original,  the 
corpus  juris  civilis,  is  flexible  while  English  common  law  is  rigid.  In 
this  respect  English  chancery  law  (equity)  follows  the  common 
rather  than  the  civil  law.  It  has  been  said  of  English  law  that  it  is 
blind  and  speaks  in  general  terms. 

ANTENUPTIAL  PROPERTY.  REAL  ESTATE 

Under  both  Spanish  and  English  law  a  woman’s  title  to  real  prop¬ 
erty  was  preserved  after  marriage  to  descend  to  her  heirs  under  the 
same  rules  as  a  man’s  title  would  descend. 

English  law. — The  husband  acquired  a  tenure  on  the  wife’s  property 
to  his  ow'n  use  for  the  period  of  the  marriage  relation  or  for  the  full 
period  of  lus  life  if  a  child  be  bom  to  the  union.  In  other  words 
while  both  lived  the  husband  had  entire  use  and  control  of  the  wife’s 
property  and  no  matter  whether  they  lived  together  or  not,  all  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  land  went  to  him.  On  the  wife’s  death  the 
land  w  ent  to  her  heirs,  unless  there  had  been  a  living  child  bora — no 
matter  whether  it  lived  afterwards  or  not,  it  was  sufficient  that  it 
breathed — in  which  event  the  land  remained  in  the  husband’s  pos¬ 
session  as  tenant  by  courtesy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  These 
rules  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  modified  by  a  marriage  settlement 
made  before  the  ceremony,  and  did  not  apply  in  chancery  to  such 
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property*  of  the  woman  as  was  held  in  trust  by  trustees  to  her  "sole 
and  separate  use.” 

Spanish  law. — The  husband  acquired  full  use  and  control  of  his 
wife’s  antenuptial  property  only  in  case  she  made  a  conve3'ance 
thereof  to  him  as  a  part  of  her  dowr}'.  Tliis  she  could  do  onl}'  if  she 
were  25  j-ears  of  age.  As  dowr^'  the  property’  remained  in  the 
husband’s  possession  for  the  single  purpose  of  being  used  in  support 
of  the  family.  If  the  marriage  relation  terminated  by  death  or  any 
other  cause  the  dowr^'  returned  to  the  wife  to  be  used  bj'  her,  or  for 
her  imder  paternal  control  or  the  control  of  the  court  as  cases  might 
be.  However,  if  the  property  was  not  included  in  the  dowr\'  ordi¬ 
narily'  it  remained  outside  the  husband’s  control  and  in  the  hands  of 
her  curator. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

English  law. — The  husband  acquired  full  ownersliip  of  all  his  wife’s 
antenuptial  personalty  and  retained  the  same  no  matter  under  what 
circumstance  the  marriage  relation  might  terminate.  For  example 
if  the  husband  died  first  the  property'  would  go  to  his  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  his  executors  or  administrators,  to  be  distributed  according 
to  law  among  his  collateral  blood  relatives,  in  case  there  were  no 
cliildren  or  other  direct  descendants  of  this  or  any  former  wife.  In 
no  case  would  the  property  return  to  the  wife. 

These  rules  might  be  modified  by  marriage  settlements  and  did  not 
apply  to  such  property  of  the  wife  as  never  in  any  way  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  husband  or  under  liis  control.  However,  the 
slightest  act  of  control  was  considered  as  a  technical  possession. 

Spanish  law. — The  ownership  and  control  of  the  wife ’s  personalty 
was  essentially  the  same  as  of  her  realty  except  that  she  could  convey 
fidl  ownership  of  the  personalty  by  a  conveyance  as  dowry. 

POST  NUPTIAL  PROPERTY — REAL  ESTATE 

English  law. — The  same  rules  as  in  antenuptial  property  applied. 
Property  deeded  or  willed  to  trustees  for  the  wife’s  “sole  and  sepa¬ 
rate  use”  was  administered  for  her  use  under  principles  of  equity. 
Otherwise  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  went  to  the  husband 
under  the  rules  of  tenancy  by  curtesy. 

Spanish  law. — It  was  possible  in  the  dow'ry  agreement  signed 
before  marriage  to  convey  lands  in  expectancy  or  lands  in  any  way 
acquired  by  the  wife  subsequent  to  the  marriage.  The  purpose  of 
the  dowry  as  explained  above  was  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
family  and  dowry  settlements  were  always  construed  by  the  courts 
in  this  light.  If  there  had  been  no  dowry  settlement  or  if  the  settle¬ 
ment  did  not  include  after  acquired  lands,  the  property  ordinarily 
remained  in  the  control  of  her  curator  or  of  the  court  as  the  case 
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might  be.  These  rules,  however,  did  not  apply  to  all  after  acquired 
lands  but  only  to  such  as  were  acquired  by  means  other  than  as  the 
results  of  skill  or  industry  as  will  be  explained  hereafter  under  “ganan- 
ciales,”  In  other  words,  the  application  is  generally  to  lands  acquired 
by  inheritance  or  gift. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  recall  the  broad  variances  in  concepts 
underlying  Spanish  and  English  general  law  in  respect  to  the  social 
side  of  the  family  relation.  In  English  law,  even  as  modified  by 
chancery,  the  feudal  or  monarchial  idea  prevailed.  The  family  was 
under  a  more  or  less  absolute  chief.  The  wife  and  the  children 
owed  allegiance  and  full  service  to  the  husband  and  father,  differing 
in  theory  but  little  if  at  all  from  the  allegiance  and  service  owing 
by  retainers  and  servants.  On  his  side  he  owed  them  protection 
and  support.  Since  then  the  wife  and  children  owed  full  service, 
what  ever  they  might  gain  by  their  enterprise  and  labor,  or  by 
inheritance  or  gift  went  to  the  chief  as  of  right  subject  to  no  condi¬ 
tion  except  the  general  obligation  of  protection  and  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  concept  following  the  civil  law 
regarded  the  family  as  a  group  which  we  have  above  likened  to  a 
republic.  The  husband  and  the  wife  were  the  executives  of  the  group 
with  a  definite  but  limited  primacy,  known  as  potestad  marital,  in  the 
husband.  As  more  strictly  concerning  the  two,  the  relationship 
between  them,  on  its  social  side,  had  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
partnership  in  which  the  wife  might  be  considered  as  the  junior 
partner. 

To  the  group  service  w’as  due  by  every  member  thereof,  the  hus¬ 
band  as  well  as  the  wife  and  children,  but  gifts  and  inheritances 
coming  to  any  member  of  the  group  did  not  as  such  become  a  part 
to  the  general  stock.  All  such  accretions  from  outside  remained 
individual  personal  property  which,  if  occasion  required,  were 
administered  by  the  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

Herein  we  have  the  chief  fundamental  differences  in  principle 
between  English  and  Spanish  social  family  law. 

English  law. — All  money  or  other  personal  property  acquired  by 
the  wdfe  as  the  result  of  her  enterprise,  skill,  or  labor  as  of  legal  right 
belonged  to  the  husband  as  being  entitled  to  her  full  service.  Per¬ 
sonal  property  acquired  by  gift,  inheritance,  or  in  a  like  manner, 
belonged  to  the  husband  if  he  secured  possession  thereof  or  unless 
protected  by  trusteeship  or  otherwise  in  chancery. 

Spanish  law. — Personal  property  coming  to  the  wife  by  gift, 
inheritance,  or  in  like  manner  remained  her  individual  property 
ordinarily  to  be  administered  for  her  benefit  unless  the  dowry  settle¬ 
ment  covered  after  acquired  property.  The'rule'was  the  same  for 
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real  estate  as  for  personaltj*.  All  other  property  real  or  personal 
acquired  by  either  the  husband  or  wife  as  the  result  of  skill,  enter¬ 
prise,  or  labor  was  presumed  to  be  the  {jains  of  both  and  as  such 
common  property  of  the  two.  In  Spanish  law  this  was  known  as 
bienes  (jauauciales,  and  as  laid  down  in  the  law  books  “was  common 
to  the  husband  and  the  wife  and  belongs  to  each  one  of  them  by 
halves,  although  the  husband  may  have  more  individual  property 
than  the  wife,  or  the  wife  more  than  the  husband  (at  the  time  of 
marriage) ;  although  the  one  may  afterwards  gain  more  than  the 
other,  or  in  fact  although  one  alone  may  acquire  bv  commerce  or 
labor,  since  bv  virtue  of  the  marriage  there  is  established  between 
the  two  consorts  a  legal  societv,  different  from  others,  by  wliich  they 
share  reciprocally  their  gains.”  Escriche,  Bienes  Gananciales. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  law  of  gananciales  in  respect  to  real  estate 
did  not  create  a  tenancy  in  common  in  the  exact  sense  that  this 
phrase  is  used  in  English  law.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tech¬ 
nical  terms  in  one  system  of  laws  are  never  exactly  to  be  translated 
by  technical  terms  in  another  system.  The  ganancial  rights  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  although  by  most  writers  likened  to  the  English 
tenancy  in  common,  was  in  reality  more  in  solidum,  therein  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  an  English  joint  tenancy,  but  without  the  right  of 
survivorship. 

On  the  death  of  the  husband  or  wife  the  survivor  took  one  half 
the  gananciales,  real  and  personal,  and  the  other  half  went  to  the 
heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  partner.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  for  any  other  cause  the  gananciales  were  divided  between  the 
two.  But  on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  Spanish  legal  procedure 
it  was  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  adjust  conditions  to  the 
equities  of  the  case  to  a  degree  that  under  the  rigid  English  law  was 
not  possible. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  trace  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  English  law  in  the  48  States  of  the  American  Union,  so  radical 
have  been  the  changes  made  especially  within  the  last  20  or  30  years. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  husband  does  not  now  acquire 
ownership  of  his  wife’s  personal  property,  antenuptial  or  postnuptial, 
by  marriage,  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  realty  do  not  of  right 
belong  to  him,  and  that  title  by  courtesy  is  abolished.  In  many 
States  the  wife’s  right  to  her  own  earnings  is  protected  and  in  some 
there  are  practically  no  restrictions  whatever  on  her  right  to  acquire, 
enjoy  and  convey  all  kinds  of  property. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  movement  in  the  United  States  is  an 
approach  toward  Latin  American  theories  and  looking  at  the  matter 
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in  this  light  great  weight  might  be  given  to  the  direct  influence 
exerted  by  Spanish  American  law  through  the  group  of  Western 
States,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  others  acquired  from 
Mexico  in  1848  wherein  Spanish  law  was  more  or  less  preserved  as 
the  juristic  base.  To  the  group  may  be  added  Louisiana,  that  ever 
since  its  acquisition  in  1803  has  preserved  Spanish  law,  modified 
by  the  French  derivative  of  Roman  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  movement  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  better  protection  of  women’s  property  rights  does  owe  its 
first  and  most  enduring  accomplishments,  its  most  noteworthy 
example  and  perhaps  its  most  powerful  impetus  to  the  states  men¬ 
tioned,  especially  to  ('alifornia.  But  this  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  direct  influence  of  Spanish  law  operating  thrt)Ugh  California  or 
Louisiana  as  to  the  movement  for  law  reform  and  codification 
originating  in  the  Eastern  States  with  which  the  name  of  David 
Dudley  Field  is  associated.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Field  and  his 
associates  was  general  law  codification  similar  to  the  Code  Napoleon 
and  other  Continental  European  codes.  As  perfected  the  Field 
Code,  written  for  the  State  of  New  York,  was  based  less  upon  English 
common  law  than  upon  Homan  civil  law  as  exemplified  in  France, 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  (’ode,  rejected  by  New  York,  was 
adopted,  scarcely  without  change,  by  California,  and  following 
California,  by  a  number  of  other  western  States.  Later,  New  York 
and  many  other  States  of  the  East  and  Midwest  adopted  variations 
more  or  less  founded  on  the  Field  or  California  Code,  so  that  at 
present  about  one-half  of  the  Union  is  “code,”  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  revised  juristic  system  of  England  itself  is  founded  largely 
on  the  Field  Code. 

Woman’s  property  rights  were  of  course  not  the  central  idea  of 
the  code  movement.  It  was  much  broader,  involving  radical  changes 
in  nearly  all  fundamental  laws  based  upon  Common  law  and  prac¬ 
tically  a  complete  doing  away  with  common  law  procedure.  In 
respect  to  women’s  property  rights,  the  Field  Code  practically 
wiped  out  all  the  old  feudalistic  common  law  rules  and  maxims 
and  substituted  something  akin  to  Continental  European  ideas. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  legislation  in  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  toward  a  more  or  less  complete  divorce  of  property  rights  between 
man  and  wife. 

In  the  18  Latin  American  countries  of  Spanish  settlement  there 
have  been  changes  of  basic  law  not  generally  so  radical  as  in  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union  but  as  fully  lacking  uniformity. 
In  respect  to  Brazil  and  Haiti,  the  one  having  Portuguese  and  the 
other  French  law  as  bases,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  special  funda¬ 
mental  distinctions,  since  in  reality  the  fundamentals  are  essentially 
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the  same  and  the  modern  developments  on  the  whole  similar  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

The  general  tendency  in  all  Latin  America  is  towards  a  more  com¬ 
plete  development  of  marriage  settlements  permitting  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  property  rights  agreed  on  by  the  parties  before — or  even 
after — marriage  to  be  made  effective;  but  where  no  such  marriage 
settlements  are  entered  into,  to  allow  the  husband  a  more  or  less  full 
control  over  his  wife’s  property  real  and  personal  (potestad  marital) 
subject  to  review  or  control  by  the  court.  This  in  the  main  is  the 
law  of  Chile.  In  Argentina  the  code  allows  for  gifts  or  devises  to  the 
wife  under  the  condition  that  the  property  given  or  devised  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  husband’s  control.  This  is  in  effect  the  old  English 
chancery  law  of  “sole  and  separate  estate.” 

The  general  rule  in  all  Latin  America  is  that  the  wife’s  property  is 
in  no  way  to  be  subject  to  the  husband’s  debts.  In  Argentina  and 
in  some  of  the  other  countries  this  rule  is  made  effective  by  a  special 
article  of  the  code. 

In  Uruguay,  while  in  general  the  husband  has  administration  of 
the  wife’s  property  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  marriage  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Code  in  very  full  detail  protects  the  wife’s  rights  in  most 
essential  respects. 

In  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries  it  is  possible  for  the  wife  to 
acquire  the  status  of  sole  trader  so  as  to  carry  on  business  entirely 
disassociated  from  the  husband,  but  generally  it  is  necessary'  to  have 
a  publically  recorded  document  to  this  effect. 

The  most  radical  legislation  in  Latin  America  has  been  enacted  in 
Honduras.  Under  the  code  it  is  provided  that  “the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  may,  before  or  after  celebrating  marriage,  make  a  complete  set¬ 
tlement  respecting  property'.  This  agreement  must  be  set  out  in  a 
public  writing  duly  recorded.”  So  far  the  provision  is  in  line  of  Latin 
American  legislation  in  general,  but  the  code  continues  “If  there  be 
no  marriage  settlement  each  party  remains  owner  and  may'  fully  dis¬ 
pose  of  antenuptial  property  and  of  that  afterwards  acquired  by  any 
title.”  Under  another  section  of  the  code  the  wife  has  complete 
liberty  of  contract  without  consent  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court 
and  without  the  entering  into  any  public  agreement  to  that  effect. 
In  Honduras  the  old  law  of  gananciales  was  repealed  in  1906  and  now 
each  party  owns  and  controls  all  that  he  or  she  may  acquire. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  extreme  of  legislation  in  Latin  America, 
but  it  represents  in  all  probability  the  position  toward  which  many 
of  the  other  countries,  notably  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  others,  are 
moving. 
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THK  sessions  of  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  Uni¬ 
formity  of  Specifications  were  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  sessions  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress. 

This  conference  was  convoked  in  obedience  to  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Resoi.vks:  T«»  hold,  at  the  time  and  j)lace  to  be  indicated  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  a  conference  on  standardization  and  uniform 
nomenclature  of  siiecifications  of  raw  materials,  supplies,  tools,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  merchandise,  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreements  which  may  be 
embodied  in  inter- .\merican  conventions  on  this  subject. 

Thirteen  nations  were  represented  in  this  Congress,  as  follows: 
Brazil,  Costa  Kica,  Cuba,  United  States,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In 
addition  to  the  national  delegates,  there  were  present  a  number  who 
represented  various  organizations  interested  in  this  subject. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Augusto  B.  Legufa,  the  President  of  Peru,  and 
the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  president  of  the  Central  Executive  Council  of 
the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  were  elected  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  conference.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  were  Dr.  Her4clides  P4rez,  president, 
and  Dr.  Oscar  F.  Arnlz,  secretary. 

Nine  sessions  were  held,  including  the  inaugural,  which  took  place 
December  23  and  over  wliich  the  Hon.  Dr.  Alberto  Salomon, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Kelations  of  Peru,  presided,  as  he  also  did  in  the 
closing  session,  January  6,  1925. 

In  all  40  monographs  on  uniformity  of  specifications  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Some  of  these  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  general  view¬ 
point,  commenting  upon  its  practical  importance  in  inter-American 
commerce,  while  others  considered  the  matter  from  particular  stand¬ 
points,  applying  the  general  principle  in  which  the  conference  was 
inspired  to  certain  individual  cases. 

28562— 26t— Bull.  3 - 3 
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This  conference  was  what  might  be  called  a  business  conference 
ex(^lusively,  since  from  the  first  session  to  the  last  the  time  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  (consideration  of  the  practical  themes 
submitted.  This  consideration  began  in  the  inaugural  session  itself, 
in  the  definition  of  terms  which  should  be  used  in  fixing  the  limits 
of  the  problem. 

Among  the  most  important  results  of  this  conference  was  the 
agreement  which  calls  for  the  creation  in  each  country  of  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  whose  objective  shall  be  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  specifications  within  that  country,  and  the  establishment  of  inter- 
American  contacts  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreements  which 
will  achieve  uniformity’  in  the  specifications  and  nomenclature  in 
use  in  the  American  Continent. 

The  resolutions  which  follow’  here  and  which  are  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter  were  approved  in  the  closing  session,  together  with  those  of  a 
special  character  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  also  fol¬ 
lows.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  resolutions  that  the  First  Pan 
.American  Conference  on  Uniformity’  of  Specifications  dealt  with  a 
problem  of  great  practical  importance  and  that  it  established,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  sure  and  lasting  bases  toward  the  reaching  of  the 
needful  and  desired  agreements. 

RESOLUTIONS  AIXJPTEl)  BY  THE  FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

First.  It  is  recommended  that  tlie  .\mericau  eoimtricss  enter  into  a  convention 
containing  the  following  essential  points: 

(a)  An  agreement  to  provide  for  continnoiis  study  and  to  secure  the 

establishment  of  common  .standards  and  nomenclature,  uniform 
qualitj-  ba.ses,  simplified  cla.ssifications,  and  standard  specifications 
for  raw  materials  and  industrial  products. 

(b)  To  carry  out  this  agreement  the  several  countri&s  will  bind  themselves 

to  establish  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  one  or  more  organi¬ 
zations,  which  may  be  under  the  administration  of  the  government 
or  under  private  administration,  or  under  administration  composed 
of  both  governmental  and  private  elements,  as  may  seem  best  to 
each  of  the  States  signatories  of  the  convention. 

(c)  The  organization  or  organizations  which  may  l)e  established  in  each 

country  will  constitute  national  centers  for  the  investigation  and 
study  of  theories  relating  to  this  subject;  they  will  establish  methods 
of  test,  will  be  charged  with  the  custody  of  accepted  standards,  and 
will  itself  either  serve  as  intermediary  or  will  maintain  a  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  national  organization  serving  as  intermediary  for  the 
international  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  in  this  field. 

(d)  The  aforesaid  organization,  whether  governmental,  private,  or  mixed, 

should  comply  with  certain  pre.scriptions  and  regulations,  including 
the  following: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  personnel. 

2.  Measures  to  obtain  adequate  cooperation  and  to  consult  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  all  interests  and  enterprises  in  the  respective 
countries  in  the  establishment  of  national  standards. 
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Tlie  obligations  of  publishing  or  having  published  the  methods 
of  i)rocedure  followed,  the  results  obtained,  aiul  any  other 
information  which  may  Ik*  of  interest. 

(f)  In  order  to  maintain  Inter-.Vmerican  communication  in  this  subject 
and  to  secvirc  the  establishment  of  inter-.\mericau  standards, 
the  Intcr-.\merican  High  Commission,  through  the  national 
section  of  each  country  and  the  central  executive  council,  is  charged 
with  the  receiving  and  distributing  of  information  relating  to  the 
work  done  in  each  country;  the  commission  will  direct  or  ijerform 
such  .studies  as  it  may  l)elieve  advisable,  will  draw  up  proposals, 
and  will  take  all  neces.sary  measures  within  its  sphere  of  action 
to  i)romote  the  establishment  of  inter- .Vmerican  standards. 

(J)  'I’he  nations  will  bind  themselves  to  increa.se  the  technical  and  other 
personnel  of  their  resjjective  .sections  of  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High 
('ommission,  if  this  Ik*  necessary,  in  order  that  no  economic  ob¬ 
stacles  may  Ik;  encountered  in  this  work. 

Second.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  study 
and  draft  the  convention  referred  to  in  the  j)revious  resolution,  redacting  it  in 
such  form  as  may  Ik*  most  suitable  to  realize  sjK'edily  the  aims  of  these  resolutions. 

Third.  I'ntil  the  foregoing  convention  has  lH*en  drafted  and  signed  by  the 
nations  of  .Vmerica,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Com¬ 
mission  work  for  the  adoption  within  each  country  of  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  propo.scd  convention. 

Fourth.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  under¬ 
take  the  gradual  compilation  of  a  vocabulary  or  li.st  of  standard  scientific  terms 
in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  and  French,  and  that  all  nations  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to  cooi)crate  in  this  work. 

Fifth.  In  connection  with  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  : 

(ii)  That  this  subject  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  ft)r  study  and  report  at 
the  next  conference.  The  Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  appointment  of  this  commission,  in  which  all 
-Vmcrican  countries  should  be  necessarily  represented. 

(h)  That  the  units  of  weights  and  measures  u.sed  in  the  various  countries 
tend  toward  the  metric  system  and  that  the  new  specifications,  and 
any  modifications  which  may  be  made  in  those  now  in  exi.stence,  be 
expressed  in  C.  C.  S.  units. 

(f)  That  in  catalogues  and  industrial  and  technical  literature,  where 
weights  and  measures  of  other  systems  are  used,  these  should  be 
accompanied  so  far  as  po.ssible  by  their  ecpiivalents  in  the  metric 
decimal  system. 

Sixth.  It  is  recommende<l  that  there  be  held  a  Second  Pan  .Vmcrican  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  rniformity  of  Specifications  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years,  in  the  I'nited  States  of  .Vmerica,  and  in  the  city  and  at  the  time  which  the 
Inter-.Vmerican  High  Commission  may  designate. 

Seventh.  Ik;!  the  central  executive  council  l)e  informed  of  the  recommendations 
approved  at  this  conference,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  it  may  procure  their  adoption  in  the  countries  of  .Vmerica;  let 
also  l)e  sent  to  the  council  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  in  order 
that  it  may  draw  from  them  the  proposals  which  it  may  be  proper  to  present  to 
the  .Vmerican  countries.  Pending  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  the  First 
Pan  .Vmerican  Conference  on  the  Uniformity  of  Specifications,  the  council  is 
authorized  to  publish,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  proceedings  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 
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Eighth.  Let  these  resolutiuns  be  communicated  to  all  the  Governments  of 
America  with  the  re<iuest  that  they  give  thereto  their  approval  and  support. 
Let  them  also  be  communicated  to  the  national  sections  of  the  Inter-American 
High  Commission,  to  the  central  executive  council  of  said  commission,  and  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  for  such  purposes  as  may  l)e  proper. 

APPENDIX 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  conference  there  were  incorporated  in 
the  conclusions  the  individual  motions  presented  by  the  delegates  and  approved 
by  the  conference,  as  follows: 

I.  Motion  presented  at  the  First  Pan  .\merican  Conference  on  Uniformity  of 
Specifications: 

As  industrial  products  and  articles  of  commerce  are,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  registration  of  industrial  and  commercial  marks,  classified  differ¬ 
ently  in  each  country; 

.\s  marks  registered  in  a  given  country  may,  in  accordance  with  conven¬ 
tions  or  treaties,  l)e  submitted  for  registration  in  other  countries; 

As  from  this  diversity  of  classification  difficulties  arise  which  impede 
registration  of  marks,  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  which  may  arise 
in  practice; 

The  First  Pan  .\merican  Conference  on  Uniformity  of  Specifications 

Resolves  to  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  countries  of  America  of 
a  uniform  and  detailed  classification  of  industrial  products  and  articles 
of  commerce,  such  classification  to  be  adopted  in  all  bureaus  charged 
with  the  registration  of  industrial  and  commercial  marks. 

Lima,  December  26,  1924. 

(Signed)  M.  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva. 

II.  The  undersigned,  a  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Huancayo, 
mindful  of  the  practical  importance  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures — the 
principal  specifications  in  all  trade — to  commerce  in  general  and  to  the  public  in 
particular. 

Moves  that  the  Conference  on  Uniformity  of  Specifications  entrust  and 
recommend  to  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  the  unification 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Lima,  December  27,  1924. 

(Signed)  Oscar  O.  Chdvez. 

III.  Motion  of  Dr.  Eladio  Velflsquez,  delegate  of  Paraguay: 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  Unification  of  Specifications,  as 
a  means  of  promoting  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  exportable  agri¬ 
cultural  products, 

Resolves  to  suggest  to  the  American  Governments  the  advisability  of 
establishing,  by  degrees  and  legally,  in  each  country,  an  agency  con¬ 
trolling  the  classification  of  exportable  agricultural  products,  this 
function  to  be  performed  either  by  suitable  private  institutions,  such 
as  exchanges  or  chambers  of  commerce,  or  officially  performed  by  defi¬ 
nite  administrative  bodies. 

.\s  the  necessary  complement  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  proposal 
it  is  recommended  that  each  country  advise  other  countries  exporting 
similar  products  of  its  classifications,  giving  the  exact  terms  employed 
for  each  group. 

Lima,  December  29,  1924. 

(Signed)  Eladio  Veldsquez. 
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IV.  Motion  of  J.  H.  Cerecedo,  delegate  to  the  First  Pan  American  Conference 
on  Uniformity  of  Specifications: 

Let  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  Uniformity  of  Specifications 
recommend  to  scientific  societies,  polytechnic  institutes,  universities 
and  Pan  American  institutions  interested  in  the  important  work  of 
standardization  and  connected  with  the  physical,  medical,  and  industrial 
use  of  the  application  of  X  rays  (llontgen  rays)  in  their  various  phases, 
the  standardization  in  Pan  American  countries  of  electrical  terms  of 
measurement,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  with  practical  names  uni¬ 
versally  known,  the  intensity  (current)  and  difference  of  potential 
(voltage  or  penetration)  to  which  a  tube*  {ampoUa)  of  X  rays  is  sub¬ 
jected  for  various  purposes  during  the  charge. 

The  electrical  terms  recommended  are: 

For  unit  of  intensity,  the  milliampere. 

For  unit  of  difference  of  potential,  the  kilovolt,  measured  by  means 
of  standardized  sphereographs. 

Lima,  Peru,  December  30,  1924. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Cerecedo. 

V.  Motion  of  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  delegate  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica,  and  Dr.  M.  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva,  delegate  of  Brazil: 

As  standardization  of  specifications  must  include  standardization  of 
weights  and  measures  and  standardization  of  money  as  a  measure  of 
values; 

As  standardization  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  the  purpose  of  a 
motion  presented  in  the  section  on  December  27th  to  the  effect  that 
the  metric  decimal  system,  whose  superiority  is  unquestionable,  be 
recommended  for  adoption; 

.\s  the  establishment  of  a  single  monetary  unit  or  units  having  definite 
relations  to  each  other,  uniformly  divided,  would  be  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  countries  of  this  continent; 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  the  Uniformity  of  Specifications 
meeting  in  Lima 

Resolves  to  suggest  to  the  Governments  of  .\mcrica  the  advisability  that 
preferential  study  be  given  to  the  i)roblem  of  the  money  to  be  adopted 
as  a  common  monetary  unit  or  units  having  a  fixed  relation  to  each 
other,  uniformly  divided. 

Lima,  Peru,  January  2,  1925. 

VI.  Motion  of  Engineer  Ricardo  Deustua,  Delegate  of  Peru: 

As  in  the  majority  of  American  countries  there  are  rich  and  extensive 
deposits  of  petroleum,  closely  connected  by  a  common  interest  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  increasing  world  demand  for  light  distillates  derived  from 
crude  oils  and  by  the  marked  impoverishment  experienced  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  production,  it  tecomes  necessary  to  establish  a  common 
unit  of  measurement  for  the  best  valuation  of  the  deposits  above  men¬ 
tioned,  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  with  them,  and  of  the  products 
that  they  can  yield;  and  as  such  unit  of  measurement  should  be  based 
upon  the  metric  system,  which  is  that  most  common  in  the  majority 
of  American  countries; 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  the  Uniformity  of  Specifications 
recommends 


*  See  Encvclopxdia  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  69I-S96.  Idem.  Tubo.  See  Enciclopedia  Unicersal  dt 
Etpata,  Vol.  18,  Part  1,  pp.  397-414.— Editor’s  note. 
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(«)  For  the  nieasureiiieiit  of  siirfaee  areas  of  j)elroleuiii  fle|)osits,  the 
heetare; 

(h)  For  lineal  lueasurenieiits,  the  meter; 

(<•)  For  the  measurement  of  erude  iH'troleum  and  the  eomluistihle  resid¬ 
uum  of  its  distillation,  the  euhie  meter; 

((/)  For  the  measurement  ttf  gasoline,  tnuizine,  illuminating  oils,  ^as- 
]>rodueinK  oils,  and  for  linht  and  heavy  luhrieants,  the  liter; 

(<’)  For  the  measurement  of  luhrieating  greases,  paraflin,  and  t)ther  solid 
derivatives  of  distillation  of  erude  i)etroleum,  the  kilo  of  1,()(M) 
grammes; 

(/)  Ft>r  the  measurement  of  natural  gas,  the  euhie  meter. 

Lima,  Peru,  January  2,  192o. 


JCXE  22,  1826-JUXE  22,  1926 


AMEMOKABI^E  contonary  is  approaching,  one  that  in  many 
senses  may  be  considered  the  most  deeply  significant  of  the 
many  which,  during  the  last  two  ilecatles,  have  claimed  our 
tribute  of  remembrance,  admiration,  and  homage.  The 
particular  anniversary  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  centenary 
of  the  first  Congress  of  the  American  Republics  -the  mother  and 
prototype  of  all  succeeding  Pan  American  conferences  -which 
began  in  Panama  in  June  of  the  year  1826  and  ended  in  Tacuhaya, 
.Me.xico,  January,  1827. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  Panama  is 
already  taking  steps  to  fitly  commemorate  this  red-letter  day  in  the 
aiuials  of  the  Pan  American  ideal.  Indeed,  there  is  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  Panama  taking  the  lead,  as  she  is  doing,  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Fifth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  which  authorizes 
the  erection  on  a  suitable  site  in  Panama  of  a  Pan  American  monu¬ 
ment  in  honor  of  Bolivar  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  inviting  the 
respective  Governments  of  America  to  participate  in  a  commemora¬ 
tive  Pan  American  Congress  to  assemble  in  that  city,  its  inaugural 
session  to  be  held  June  22,  1926,  that  is,  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
same  month  and  day  on  which,  100  years  before,  the  nations  of 
America  recorded  one  of  the  most  transcendent  acts  in  their  history. 

Shortly  after  the  triumphant  close  of  the  war  for  independence, 
with  all  its  hardships,  suffering,  and  sacrifice,  in  those  countries  which 
to-day  constitute  the  American  Continent,  Bolivar,  the  great  Liber¬ 
ator,  fearful  that  these  young  and  untried  Republics,  so  long  sub- 
onlinated  to  the  colonial  system,  might  not  be  able  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  the  broad  path  of  liberty,  conceived  the  masterly  idea  of 
convoking  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Panama,  whose  ob¬ 
jective  wouhl  be  nothing  less  than  the  confederation  of  all  the  Amer¬ 
ican  States. 

For  long  Bolivar  had  dreamed  of  the  unification  of  South  America 
on  the  basis  of  a  political  and  military  league  governed  by  an  inter¬ 
national  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  manner  of  the  Achean 
league  in  ancient  Greece. 

With  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  making  this  dream  a  reality, 
Bolivar,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Lima  in  1824,  began  to  draft 
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the  text  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  all  the  Governments  of 
America,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  advisability  -nay,  the  urgent 
need  -of  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  establish  the  working 
bases  of  such  a  confederation.  The  text'  of  this  remarkable  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Lima,  December  7,  182^. 

Gkkat  a.nd  tio«»u  Fkikxd:  After  15  years  of  sacrifices  devoted  to  the  lilierty 
of  America  to  secure  a  system  of  guaranties  that  in  peace  and  war  shall  be  the 
shield  of  our  new  destiny,  it  is  time  the  interests  aiul  relations  uniting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ilepublics,  formerly  Spanish  colonies,  should  have  a  fundamental  basis  that 
shall  periKjtuate,  if  possible,  those  Governments. 

To  initiate  that  system  and  concentrate  the  power  of  this  great  political  body 
implies  the  exerci.se  of  a  sublime  authority,  capable  of  directing  the  policy  of 
our  Governments,  whose  influence  should  maintain  uniformity  of  principles 
and  whose  name  alone  should  put  an  end  to  our  quarrels.  . 

Such  a  respectable  authority  can  exist  only  in  an  as.sembly  of  ])lenipotentiaries 
appointed  by  each  of  our  Republics  and  called  together  under  the  auspices  of 
the  victory  obtained  bj’  our  arms  over  the  Spanish  power. 

Profoundly  imbued  with  these  ideas,  I  invited,  in  1822,  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  the  Governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  to  form  a  confederation,  and  hold  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  some 
other  point  agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  congre.ss  of  plenipotentiaries  from  each 
State  “that  should  act  as  a  council  in  great  conflicts,  to  be  api>ealed  to  in  case  of 
common  danger,  and  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  public  treaties  when  difficulties 
should  arise,  and  conciliate,  in  short,  all  our  differences.” 

On  the  Oth  of  June  of  said  year  the  Government  of  Peru  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  confederation  with  the  Colombian  plenipotentiary.  By  said 
treaty  both  parties  bound  themselves  to  interpo.se  their  good  offices  with  the 
Governments  of  America  lately  Spanish,  so  that,  all  entering  into  the  same 
agreement,  the  general  congress  of  the  confederates  could  lie  held.  similar 
treaty  with  Mexico  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of  Octolier,  1823,  by  the  Colombian 
envoy  to  that  country,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  hoping  that  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  will  also  adopt  a  policy  dictated  by  their  higher  interests. 

Ixmger  to  defer  the  general  congress  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Republics 
that  in  fact  are  already  allied  awaiting  the  accession  of  the  others  would  lie  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  that  assembly  will  produce  from  its 
very  incipiency. 

These  advantages  are  largely  increased  if  we  but  contemplate  the  sfiectacle 
that  the  political  world,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Euroiiean  Continent,  pre¬ 
sents  to  us. 

A  reunion  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Peru  would  be 
indefinitely  delayed,  if  it  should  not  lie  brought  on  by  one  of  the  same  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  unless  the  time  and  place  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  great 
object  be  determined  by  another  and  a  sjxjcial  convention. 

Considering  the  difficulties  and  delays  presented  by  the  distance  separating 
us,  together  with  other  grave  motives  .the  general  interest  suggests,  determines 
me  to  take  this  step  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  an  immediate  meeting  of 
our  plenipotentiaries,  while  the  rest  of  the  Governments  may  conclude  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  already’  gone  through  by’  us  concerning  the  appointment  and  com¬ 
missioning  of  their  representatives. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  I  make  bold  to  think 
that  no  obstacle  can  oppose  its  verification  within  six  months  from  this  date; 

>  English  version  taken  from  International  .American  Conference,  \’ol.  4,  Historical  Appendix,  Wash¬ 
ington,  lS9a 
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and  I  shall  also  go  so  far  as  to  Hatter  myself  that  the  ardent  desire  animating  all 
Americans  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  world  of  Columbus  will  diminish  the  obstacles 
and  delays  that  the  ministerial  i>reparations  demand,  and  the  distance  separating 
the  capitals  of  each  State  ami  the  central  point  of  the  meeting.  It  seems  that 
if  the  world  should  have  to  clioose  its  capital,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be 
selected  for  this  grand  destiny,  located  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  glolw,  having 
on  one  side  -Asia,  and  on  tlie  other  Africa  and  EuroiJe.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama 
has  bi'cn  tendered  for  this  jiurpose  in  existing  treaties  by  the  Colombian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Isthmus  is  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of  the  continent, 
and  on  this  account  ought  to  be  the  provisional  seat  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
confederates. 

Yielding  myself  to  these  considerations,  I  am  seriously  inclined  to  send  to 
Panama  the  delegates  from  this  Republic  immediately  upon  having  the  honor  of 
receiving  the  desired  reply  to  this  circidar.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  so  realize 
the  ardent  desire  of  my  heart  as  the  agreement  I  hoj)e  for  on  the  part  of  the 
confederated  Governments  to  accomplish  this  august  act  of  .America. 

Should  your  Excellency  not  adhere  to  this  I  foresee  great  delaj’s  and  injuries, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  movement  of  the  world  hurries  everything  on,  and  may 
accelerate  to  our  harm. 

The  first  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  once  held,  the  seat  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  its  powers,  can  be  solemnly  determined  by  the  majority, 
and  then  everything  will  have  been  realized. 

The  da.v  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  exchanges  of  their  powers  will  stamp 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch. 

When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the  origin  of  our 
public  law,  and  shall  remember  the  compacts  that  solidified  its  destiny,  they  will 
finger  with  resjiect  the  protocols  of  the  I.sthmus.  In  them  they  will  find  the 
plan  of  the  first  alliances  that  shall  sketch  the  mark  of  our  relations  with  the 
universe.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that  of 
Panama? 

God  preserve  Your  Excellenc}’. 

A’our  great  and  good  friend, 

(Signed)  Sim6n  BolIvar. 

It  wouJd  seem  that,  in  view  of  the  eoiulitions  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  m  )st  of  the  Ameiican  republics,  and  the  fact  that 
these  |)eoples  were  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  race,  speech, 
manners  and  tradition,  there  were  abundant  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  response  to  this  invitation  would  be  a  favoiable  one.  But 
the  result  proved  that  although  aU  agreed  enthusiastically,  so  far 
as  the  principle  of  Bolivar’s  suggestion  was  concerned,  only  a  very 
few  carried  their  enthusiasm  to  the  point  of  sending  delegates  to 
that  historic  assembl}',  which,  after  lengthy  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  in  the  respective  chancelleries,  finally  met  in  Panama. 

After  holding  the  infonnal  preliminary  meetings,  the  inaugural 
session  took  place  with  all  solemnity  and  pomp  of  circmnstance  in 
tlie  Sola  CapUvlar  of  Panama,  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1826, 
the  following  plenipotentiaiies  and  delegates  attending: 

COLOMBIA 

Dr.  Pedro  Gual,  Minister  of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Pedro  BriceSo  Mendez,  Brigadier  General  in  the  Colombian  Army  and 

also  in  the  Liberating  Armies  of  Venezuela  and  Cundinamarca. 
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PEHC 

Dr.  Manuel  Lorenzo  Vidaukke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a 
memljer  of  tlie  Order  of  Benem6ritos  of  Peru; 

Dr.  Manuel  Perez  de  Tudela,  of  tiie  Sui^reine  Court. 

UNITED  STATE.S  OF  .MEXICO 

Jo.s£  DE  Michelena,  Brigadier  General  in  the  national  army; 

Dr.  Jos£  CoMiNGUEZ,  Regent  of  the  Guanajuato  Court  of  Justice. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Rev.  Dr.  .\ntonio  LarrXzabal,  Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala; 

Dr.  Pedro  Molina,  Diplomatic  Representative  of  Central  .\merica. 

In  tliis  uonferunci*  C'oloiubia  took  u  very  active  part.  It  was 
('oloiuhia  wliicli  made  a  very  cogent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
common  sense  of  her  sistei  Republics  in  favor  of  the  confederation, 
an  appeal  in  which  she  directed  their  attention  to  the  dangers  which 
already  menaced  the  sovereignty  of  these  infant  nations  and  stressed 
the  neinl  of  unity  in  defending  what  had  been  so  hardly  won.  It 
was  Colombia,  moreover,  which  authorized  her  plenipotentiaries  to 
request  the  participation  of  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  belief  that  the  piesence  of  these 
Powers  would  greatly  strengthen  the  labois  of  that  body.  The 
invitation  to  England  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward 
James  Dawsking  as  the  rejiresentative  of  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  two  representatives  weie  suggested 
by  the  President,  only  one  of  which  was  confirmed  by  Congress — too 
late  to  appear  in  Panama,  but  in  time  for  the  subseiiuent  sessions 
held  early  in  January,  1827,  in  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

The  results  of  the  sessions  in  Panama  are  seen  in  the  following 
treaties  and  conventions:* 

1.  \  “treaty  of  union  league,  aiul  pcriictual  confederation,”  a  very  extensive 
and  interesting  instrument,  containing  thirty-one  articles  (and  an  additional 
article),  signed  July  15,  1H26. 

2.  .\n  agreement  (concierlo)  under  article  11th  of  the  above,  containing  ten 
articles,  and  providing  that  the  congress  should  meet  periodically  (once  every 
two  years  in  times  of  peace,  and  once  a  year  as  long  as  the  troubles  with  Spain 
should  continue)  at  Tacubaya,  Mexico,  and  fixing  the  (|ualification  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  congress,  etc. 

3.  \  convention  (conrcncion  dc  conlingvntcs)  fixing  the  contingent  of  troops  of 
each  Republic  for  a  permanent  army  of  ()0,(K)()  men,  and  their  sujiport,  etc., 
(twenty-four  articles). 

4.  .\n  agreement  {concierlo)  additional  to  the  above  as  to  the  organization  of 
that  army,  and  their  movements,  etc.  (twenty-two  articles). 

On  July  15  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  meet  again  early  in  January 
at  Tacubaya,  Mexico,  the  various  plenipotentiaries  mutually  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  having  attended  a  conference  marked  by 
such  fraternity,  frankness  and  above  all  such  good  will  and  love  for 
the  public  good,  and  expressing  their  hope  that  the  same  uniform 


>  International  American  Conference,  Vol.  4,  Historical  Appendix,  Washington,  1890. 
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cordiality  of  feeliiijj  on  hohalf  of  the  common  well-bein*;:  woidd  also 
prevail  in  all  future  meetings  of  the  assembly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Taeubaya  sessions  the  Netherlands 
was  represented  by  C'ol.  Werbel,  while  two  distinguished  Cubans 
acted  as  secretaries. 

This  prompt  and  happy  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  worthy  of  the  most  cordial  applause,  since  the  forthcoming 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  instrumental  in  still  further  clearing 
the  path  to  the  goal  of  that  true  Pan  American  union  and  confrater¬ 
nity  which  was  Bolivar’s  cherished  dream,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
coming  sessions  these  prophetic  words  of  Bolivar  maj"  be  confirmed : 

“When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the 
origin  of  our  public  law,  and  shall  remember  the  compacts  that  solidi¬ 
fied  its  histor}’,  they  will  finger  with  respect  the  protocols  of  the 
Isthmus  *  *  *.  What  then,  shall  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 

compared  with  that  of  Panama  C’ 


Jk  MONO  the  various  events  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
/  \  tion  of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
/  \  Bolivia,  which  falls  on  August  G,  1925,  one  of  the  most 

important  will  be  the  inauguration  in  the  city  of  La 
Paz  of  a  Permanent  Mercantile  Exposition.  Here,  in  a  spacious 
modern  building,  both  Bolivians  and  residents  of  other  nationalities 
will  have  constant  opportunity  to  inspect  world  manufactures  which 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  development  of  Bolivia. 

A  distinguished  executive  committee,  whose  pei'sonnel  offers 
every  assurance  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  has  already  been 
appointed.  Its  membei’s  are  as  follows;  The  Minister  oi  Finance, 
tile  prefect  of  the  department,  the  presidents  of  the  municipal 
council  and  tlie  chamber  of  commerce,  the  manager  of  the  national 
bank,  the  consuls  general  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  and  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  press. 

The  manufactui’es  will  be  exhibited  in  nine  spacious  galleries. 
The  fiist  will  be  devoted  to  automobiles,  tractors,  trucks,  and  machin¬ 
ery  in  general;  the  second,  to  construction  material,  hardware,  and 
arms;  the  third,  to  textiles  and  ready-to-wear  clothing;  the  fourth, 
to  sporting  goods  and  objects  of  art;  the  fifth,  to  furniture,  electric 
equipment  and  devices,  glassware,  and  jewelry;  the  sixth,  to  drugs 
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toilet  articles,  foodstuffs,  and  beverages;  the  seventh,  to  books,  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products,  and  scientific  apparatus;  the 
eighth,  to  Bolivian  industries;  and  the  ninth,  to  the  important 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  exposition  has  issued  circulars 
inviting  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  send  exhibits 
of  their  products,  which  will  he  duly  classified  and  installed  by 
experts.  For  this  privilege  manufacturei's  will  he  charged  a  certain 
amount  monthly  per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  an  amount  which  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  an  agent,  or  of  advertising  by 
other  methods. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America, 
readily  accessible  by  convergent  railroads  from  Peru,  Cliile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  from  Brazil  also  in  the  near  future.  It  follows  therefore 
that  this  Permanent  Mercantile  Exptisition  will  be  easily  reached 
by  the  residents  of  neighboring  countries,  who  may  thus  save  both 
time  and  money  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  manufactured  products  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  celebration  of  the  centenary, 
moreover,  many  pcixons,  both  Bolivians  and  foreigners,  will  visit 
the  beautiful  city  of  La  Paz,  ovei’shadowed  by  wonderful  Illimani 
and  other  great  Andean  peaks,  when  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  helpful  initiative. 

Merchants  and  manufacturei’s  desirous  of  reserving  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  products  in  tliis  exposition  should  address 
their  inquii-ies  to  the  Permanent  Mercantile  Exposition,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  or  to  the  nearest  Bolivian  consulate  general. 


IT  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  International  Advertising  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  London  last  July  the  representatives  of  twenty 
nations  there  assembled  adopted  an  international  peace  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  closed  with  the  following  words:  “We  call  upon  the 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  make  this  message  of  international 
goodwill  part  of  their  permanent  program  until  war  shall  have  a 
place  only  in  history  ♦  *  *  and  world  service,  comradeship, 

and  international  cooperation  shall  become  universal.”  And  it  is 
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in  pursuit  of  tliis  high  purpose  of  making  their  vocation  serve  the 
ever-increasing  movement  toward  world  amity  that  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  have  sent  special  invitations  to  all 
Pan  American  Kepuhlics,  their  exporters  and  other  business  men, 
notably  those  engaged  in  publishing  and  advertising,  to  attend  the 
Twenty-First  World  Advertising  Convention  to  be  held  May  9-14 
of  this  year  in  the  busy  and  progressive  city  of  Houston,  Texas. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Doctor  Klein  and  other  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  have  expressed  their  interest  in  this  convention,  and 
President  Calles  of  Mexico  has  promised  the  appointment  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  delegation  from  the  neighboring  Republic,  this  delega¬ 
tion  to  he  accompanied  by  the  famous  Mexican  National  Band. 

Tlie  program  committee  intends  to  secure  the  best  speakers 
obtainable  on  a  wide  range  of  advertising  and  other  important  com¬ 
mercial  subjects,  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  stamlard  of  advertising  in 
general, and  thus  beneficially  influence  commercial  relations  between 
nations  as  well  as  individuals.  Advertising  to-day  in  the  best  of  its 
multifarious  forms  extends  into  the  field  of  psychology,  of  science,  art, 
and  dialectics,  with  the  result  that  as  commerce  becomes  increasingly 
international,  the  advertising  appeal  must  necessarily  become  an 
increasingly  important  factor  from  any  one  of  these  viewpoints.  It 
is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  many  financial  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  respective  merits  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
and  other  classes  of  printed  matter,  of  window  displays,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  samples,  and  the  many  other  advertising  methods,  likewise 
present  their  individual  problems,  the  solution  of  which  may  well  be 
advanced  by  profitable  discussion. 

The  device  of  the  International  Advertising  Clubs  is  the  famous 
Truth  emblem,  which  at  this  convention  will  be  picturesquely 
enshrined  among  the  flags  of  the  many  nations  represented,  beneath 
the  composite  flag,  symbol  of  international  friendship  and  unity  of 
spirit,  which  the  committee  on  arrangements  is  planning  to  devise  for 
the  occasion  and  which  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  success  of  this 
important  international  gathering. 


THE  EI.LSWORTH  EXPE¬ 
DITION  /. 

OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  TO  THE  PERU\  IAN 

ANDES 


Hy  Joseph  T.  Six<jewali),  Jr. 

1‘rofcssor  of  Economic  Geology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  P^llsworth  Expedition  of  the  Jolins  Hopkins  University  was 
sent  to  Peru  in  February,  1924,  to  make  a  measured  geologic 
cross  section  of  the  Andes  of  central  Peru.  Oeologists 
had  crossed  various  parts  of  the  Andes,  hut  always  in  a 
hasty,  cursory,  reconnaissance  way.  Detailed  studies  of  small  areas 
had  been  made  by  geologists  engaged  hy  mining  companies  and  oil 
companies.  Hut  no  one  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  begin  on 
one  side  of  that  great  mountain  chain  and  cross  it  range  by  range, 
measuring  the  geologic  formations  and  collecting  systematically  for 
further  investigation  the  various  kinds  of  rocks  and  the  fossils  that 
they  contain.  The  opportunity  to  do  that  came  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  and  interest  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  not  only  provided  the  funds  for  the  exploration,  but 
also  participated  in  the  work  of  the  expedition  as  one  of  its  members. 
He  is  a  civil  engineer  with  wide  experience  in  exploratory  work.  The 
other  members  of  the  expedition  were  Quentin  D.  Singewald,  geologist, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  writer.  The  work  was 
carried  across  the  three  high  ranges  of  the  Andes  of  central  Peru 
beginning  at  Chimhote  and  terminating  on  the  Iluallaga  Kiver  at 
Uchiza.  The  expedition  returned  by  descending  the  Iluallaga  River 
and  continuing  down  the  Amazon  Kiver  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
reached  New  York  early  in  November. 

In  the  latitude  of  Chimbote,  the  Peruvian  Andes  consist  of  three 
high  ranges,  known  respectively  from  the  coast  inward  as  the  Cordillera 
Negra,  the  Cordillera  Blanca,  and  the  Cordillera  Central,  and  a 
fourth  lower  range  to  the  east  of  them  called  the  Cordillera  Oriental. 
The  four  ranges  are  separated  by  deep  valleys  cut  by  large  mountain 
rivers.  The  rivers  from  west  to  east  are  the  Santa,  Maranon,  and 
Huallaga.  The  Santa  River  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Maranon  and  Huallaga  rivers  are  parts  of  the  Amazon  drainage 
system.  Transverse  streams  tributary-  to  these  main  rivers  cut  deep 
into  the  slopes  of  the  ranges  and  frequently  furnish  excellent  cuts 
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into  the  wcolojiic  formations  constituting  them.  At  many  places, 
however,  the  valleys  have  been  filled  to  sucli  an  extent  with  tletrital 
material  that  the  underlying  formations  are  covereil  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  geology  is  difficult.  The  Santa  Kiver  affords  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cut  through  the  ('ordillera  Xegra  by  sawing  its  way  through 
that  range  from  the  valley  back  of  it  in  order  to  pour  its  drainage  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  starting  point  of 
the  Kllsworth  Expedition 
was  made  at  ('himbote  in 
order  to  utilize  this  cut  of 
the  Santa  Kiver  through 
the  Cordillera  Xegra.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Chimbote 
railroad  for  100  miles  to 
where  the  river  makes  its 
turn  into  the  ('allejon  de 
Huaylas,  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  Cordillera  Xegra 
and  the  Cordillera  Blanca. 

The  presence  of  the  rail¬ 
road  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  through  that  desert, 
rainless  valley.  A  hand- 
car  loaded  with  the  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  and  water 
accompanied  the  party  as 
it  ascended  the  valley. 

The  geology  along  the 
route  showed  a  progressive 
change  from  basic  igneous 
rocks  that  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  schistose  and  cut  by 
small  granite  intrusions  to 
large  areas  of  granite,  to  a 
great  series  of  dark  shales 

•  ^  •  I  In  the  gorge  cut  by  the  Santa  River  through  the  Cordillera 

Wltn  noriZOns  Ol  thick,  Negra  are  dark  shales  in  which  are  interc^ated  thick  hori- 

.  .  ,,,,  zons  of  quartzite.  The  gorge  is  always  greatly  constricted 

massive  quartzite.  1  hese  where  the  quartzite  horizons  occur 

sedimentary  strata  contain 

seams  of  coal  that  have  been  worked  at  a  number  of  places  along 
the  route;  but  they  have  been  subjected  to  so  much  metamorphism 
that  the  coal  is  liighly  mashed  and  crushed  and  the  seams  show  rapid 
pinchings  and  swellings  so  that  the  mining  is  accompanied  by  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty.  Great  numbers  of  sills  and  dikes  of  volcanic 
rocks  and  larger  irregular  intrusions  penetrate  this  sedimentary  series. 


Ellsworth  Expedition  photograph 

IX  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SANTA  RIVER 
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From  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  the  work  was  carried  back 
toward  the  coast  by  crossing  over  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera 
Negra  from  nua5das  to  its  western  base  at  Moro,  thereby  securing 
a  section  across  the  same  range  over  10,000  feet  higher  than  the 
one  along  the  Santa  River.  This  section  yielded  collections  of  fossils 
from  more  calcareous  shales  and  interstratified  limestone  beds  above 
the  horizons  of  shale  and  massive  quartzite  of  the  Santa  River  section. 
The  most  pronounced  difference  in  the  two  sections  was  the  tremen¬ 
dous  development  and  great  areal  extent  of  volcanic  rocks  at  the  top 
of  the  range. 

The  detailed  section  was  carried  over  the  Cordillera  Blanca  through 
the  Tarica  pass  from  a  point  on  the  railroad.  The  range  was  crossed 


Kllsworth  Eipedition  photocnph 

HUALLAXCA.TUE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  CUIMBOTE  RAILROAD 


The  River  Santa  emerges  from  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  through  the  famous  Cafion  del  Pato,  a  long 
gorge  cut  through  massive  granite 


also  on  a  reconnaissance  from  Huaylas  to  Yungay  in  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas  and  thence  through  the  Yanganuco  pass  between  Mounts 
Huascaran  and  Huandoy,  and  on  to  Sihuas.  It  was  also  crossed  on  a 
much  longer  reconnaissance  to  the  north  on  the  Sihuas- Conchucos 
trail.  This  reconnaissance  was  extended  as  far  as  Quiruvilca  and 
down  to  the  coast  at  Salaverry.  The  return  from  Quiruvilca  was 
made  along  the  Chuquicara  valley,  which  is  the  northward  extension 
of  the  valley  between  the  Cordillera  Negra  and  Cordillera  Blanca. 
The  detailed  section  and  the  reconnaissances  demonstrated  that  the 
western  slopes  and  the  crest  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca  are  formed  by 
the  series  of  coal-bearing  shale  and  quartzite  strata  encountered  in 
the  range  to  the  west  and  by  great  granite  intrusions.  The  granite 
occupies  large  areas  on  the  flanks  of  the  range  and  constitutes  the 


Elliworth  Expedition  pbotocrnph 


MT.  HUASCARAN 


Mt.  Huascar&n,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yanganuco  Pass,  is  the  highest  j^ak  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and 
the  second  highest  mountain  in  South  America 

28562— 25t— Bull.  3 - 4 
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higli  glaciated  peaks.  It  has  intensely  contact-metamorphosed  the 
shale  into  which  it  was  intruded. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca  two  detailed  sections 
were  made  from  Sihuas  to  the  Marafion  River.  One  section  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Rupac  River.  As  there  is  no  trail  down  this  valley,  the 
animals  hatl  to  be  left  behind  and  provisions  were  carried  on  the  backs 
of  Indians.  The  other  section  followed  the  trail  from  Sihuas  to  the 
Marafion  River  by  way  of  Parohamha.  Along  both  of  these  sections 
fossiliferous  limestones  and  a  series  of  red  beds  are  prominent,  until 
near  the  Marafion  River,  where  they  suddenly  give  way  to  granite 
gneisses  and  schists. 

The  section  was  carried  across  the  Cordillera  Central  from  Mati- 
bamba  on  the  Marafion  River,  through  Iluacrachuco  to  the  Iluallaga 


THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  CORDILLERA  CENTRAL 
\  stcop  zigzagging  trail  from  Matibamba  affords  repeated  views  of  the  slowly  receding  river  below 


River  at  Uchiza.  The  western  side  of  that  range  has  the  granite 
gneisses  and  schists  near  the  river,  hut  in  ascending  its  steep  slope 
they  are  succeeded  by  red  sandstone  and  shale  and  a  thick  series  of 
cherty  limestone  strata.  Near  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the  Mara- 
fion  River  and  the  tributary  valley,  in  which  Iluacrachuco  lies, 
metamorphic  rocks  appear  again,  and  at  the  top  of  the  range  they  are 
overlain  by  a  great  thickness  of  boulder  conglomerate  beds.  Between 
Iluacrachuco  and  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  Central  is  a  zone  of 
limestone  surrounded  by  a  large  area  of  schist  that  extends  far  down 
the  east  slope  of  the  range.  The  schist  has  many  dikes  and  lenses  of 
quartz  and  pegmatite  and  lower  down  is  succeeded  by  granite  that 
combines  to  the  last  outcrops  in  the  low  country  near  the  Iluallaga 

River. 


EtUworth  Expedition  photograph 


A  GLACIAL  LAKE  IN  THE  MARANOM-IIUACKACIIUCO  DIVIDE 


On  the  ridge  forming  the  divide  between  the  Maraflon  V'alley  and  that  of  the  Huacrachuco  River  are 
massive  boulder  conglomerates  with  smooth  planed  glaciated  surfaces  in  the  depressions  of  which  are 
small  glacial  lakes 


EUawortb  Expedition  photograph 


THE  EASTERN  SLOPE  OF  THE  CORDILLERA  CENTRAL 

This  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Central  lies  within  the  region  of  heavy  tropical  rainfall  and  is  thickly  covered 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation.  Only  occasionally  is  there  a  gap  in  the  vegetation  that  permits 
of  a  view  of  the  surrounding  topography.  The  landscape  contrasts  strongly  with  the  bare  rocks  of  the 
.\ndean  region 


1 
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A  reconnaissance  of  the  Huallaga  River  was  made  in  the  descent 
from  Uchiza  to  Yurimaguas,  the  head  of  steamer  navigation.  Below 
Ucliiza  some  granite  outcrops  along  the  river.  Further  down  the 
river  cuts  gorges  tlu-ough  ridges  of  massive  limestone.  Beyond  them 
a  series  of  prevailingly  red  shale  with  horizons  of  massive,  cross- 
bedded,  browTiish  sandstone  outcrops  prominently  for  a  long  distance. 
A  thick  bed  of  rock  salt  in  the  red  shale  outcrops  at  several  points 
along  the  river  in  high  bluffs  of  salt  that  are  worked  by  the  Indians 
living  along  the  river  for  the  local  suppl}"  of  salt.  Ijong  before  reach¬ 
ing  Yurimaguas  the  terrane  flattens  out  and  outcrops  of  rock  cease. 

The  descent  from  I’chiza  to  Yurimaguas  was  made  by  floating 
down  the  river  on  a  raft  and  required  13  days.  That  portion  of  the 
river  abounds  in  strong  rapids  and  has  a  small  waterfall,  so  that  the 


‘k 


trip  is  full  of  adventure.  The  raft  arrived  at  Yurimaguas  with  one 
log  broken,  several  shattered,  and  some  of  the  lashings  ruptured 
from  the  rough  usage  of  the  turbulent  waters.  The  3,000  miles 
from  Yurimaguas  to  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  done  by 
steamer.  Small  steamers  ply  between  Yurimaguas  and  Iquitos  and 
larger  steamers  make  the  entire  trip  of  about  2,500  miles  from 
Iquitos  to  Para.  The  last  1,000  miles  from  Manaos  to  Para  can  be 
done  on  magnificent  passenger  ships  that  run  between  Liverpool  and 
Manaos. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  Ellsworth  E.xpedition  is  one  of  great 
variation  in  physiography  and  climate.  The  zone  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Cordillera  Negra  is  a  real  desert  that  blossoms 
where  the  terrane  is  flat  and  water  is  available  for  irrigation,  but 


ElUwortb  Expedition  photocmph 

ELLSWORTH  EXPEDITION  RAFT 

Tht*  raft  on  which  the  Expedition  desccndtHl  the  nunlingn  River  from  I'chira  to  Yurimaguas 
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otherwise  is  sterile.  The  Andean  region,  comprising  the  zone  between 
the  Cordillera  Xegra  and  the  Cordillera  Central,  has  a  rainy  season 
that  corresponds  to  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  a 
dry  season  that  corresponds  to  the  winter.  But  the  rains  are  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  the  summits  and  upper  slopes  of  the  ranges,  and  the 
rainfall  that  penetrates  to  the  deeper  v^alleys  is  slight.  The  latter  are 
consequently  of  quite  arid 
character,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  is  for  the  most  part 
dependent  on  irrigation. 

The  Andean  zone  is 
characterized  by  unusu¬ 
ally  high  relief.  The  Cor¬ 
dillera  Negra  rises  to 
about  16,000  feet.  The 
drop  to  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas  is  to  less  than 
8,000  feet.  The  glaciated 
peaks  of  the  Cordillera 
Blanca  beyond  it  are  over 
20,000  feet  in  elevation 
and  the  passes  through 
the  range  are  around 
15,000  feet.  From  these 
heights  one  drops  to  a 
little  over  6,000  feet  in 
the  Marafton  Valley  only 
to  rise  again  to  over 
14,000  feet  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cordillera  Central. 

The  Cordillera  Blanca  has 
its  crest  line  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  far  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  Cordillera  Negra  just 
reaches  to  that  line,  and 
the  Cordillera  Central 
falls  a  little  short  of  it, 
e.xcept  in  the  peak  of  Acotambo  wliich  towers  above  the  rest  of  the 
range  and  is  snow-covered  the  year  round.  Although  these  two 
ranges  now  contain  no  glaciers,  their  tops  show  bare  ice-scoured  rock 
surfaces  and  are  dotted  with  pretty  glacial  lakes,  and  their  Hanks 
abound  in  morainal  material,  indicating  that,  at  no  remote  time  geo¬ 
logically,  they  w'ere  more  extensively  ice-covered  than  is  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  Blanca  to-day.  The  evidence  is  plain -oh  the  Cordillera 


nimrorth  Fip^dition  plMtocrmpli 

UUALLAOA  KIVER  GORGE 

Three  times  in  the  voyage  from  Uebiza  to  Yurimaguas  the 
Uuallaga  River  cuts  through  a  high  ridge  of  limestone  in 
vertical-walled  gorges 
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Blanca  that  the  glaciers  of  that  range  at  the  same  time  were  far 
larger  and  more  extensive  than  tliey  are  to-day. 

The  pass  of  the  Cordillera  Central  marked  the  boundary  between 
the  cold,  semiarid  climate  of  tlie  Andean  region  and  the  warm, 
humid  climate  of  the  Peruvian  montana  that  lies  to  the  east.  One 
does  not  get  far  do^^'n  the  eastern  slope  of  tliis  range  before  the  hare 
rock  surfaces  give  way  to  a  terrane  completely  covered  with  vegeta¬ 
tion,  rainfall  becomes  abundant,  and  the  region  takes  on  a  tropical 
aspect. 

The  scientitic  results  of  the  Ellsworth  Expedition  are  of  both  geo¬ 
graphic  and  geologic  importance.  The  detailed  cross-section  was 
measured  with  plane  table  and  alidade.  The  expedition  secured, 
therefore,  a  plane  table  survey  of  the  route  across  the  Andes  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Huallaga  Kiver,  an  important  contribution 
to  the  cartography  of  the  country.  The  section  down  the  Kupac 
Kiver  resulted  in  tracing  that  river  to  its  mouth  and  making  the 
first  accurate  map  of  its  course.  A  reasonably  accurate  reconnais¬ 
sance  map  was  made  of  the  Huallaga  Kiver  from  Uchiza  to  Yuri- 
maguas  which  gives  much  more  detail  along  the  river  than  any  of 
the  published  maps. 

The  geologic  results  have  added  much  to  the  knowletlge  of  the 
geologic  constitution  of  the  Cordillera  Negra  and  the  Cordillera 
Blanca  and  give  the  first  account  of  this  part  of  the  Corilillera 
Central.  The  fossils,  both  animal  and  plant  remains,  secured  from 
the  sedimentary  beds  and  the  specimens  taken  from  all  of  the  rocks 
along  the  route  arc  now  being  studied  in  the  Geological  Laboratory 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  various  members  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Department.  When  completed  the  results  of  these  investigations 
will  be  combined  with  the  field  observations  in  the  fuller  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  geologic  history  of  the  Andes  of  Central  Peru. 
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Tl  I IC  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  summer  school  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  in  the  educational  field. 
Special  summer  schools  for  Spanish  teachers  and  students, 
while  of  rather  recent  origin,  have  developed  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible,  at  moderate  expense,  to  visit  at  least  three  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  where  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  foreigners 
are  given,  and  to  take  advimtage  of  specially  conducted  tours  wliich 
relieve  the  traveller  of  all  responsibility  and  frequently  offer  additional 
instruction  en  route. 

Since  1911  summer  sessions  for  foreigners  have  been  held  in  Spain 
under  the  direction  of  the  “  Centro  de  Estudios  Ilistdricos,”  an  insti¬ 
tution  established  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  connection  with  the 
“Junta  para  -\mpliaci6n  de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientlficas.” 
Valuable  assistance  is  lent  by  the  University  of  Madrid  and  other 
Spanish  educational  centers.  The  session  is  xmder  the  charge  of  such 
eminent  Spanish  educators  as  Sr.  Ram6n  Men4ndez  Pidal  and  Sr. 
Toni4s  Xavarro  Tom4s.  The  general  course  given  in  1924,  from 
July  7  to  August  2,  included  lectures  and  practical  classes  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature  and  lectures  on  the  history,  fine  arts, 
geography,  and  social  life  of  Spain;  also  some  special  courses  in  the 
Spanish  novel,  the  theater,  music,  etc.  Visits  were  made  to  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  One  hundred 
students  attended  the  session.  According  to  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion  received,  the  1925  summer  session  will  open  July  13,  with  a 
program  of  study  and  sightseeing  similar  to  that  of  last  year. 

Students  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  group  arrangements  for 
travel  should  consult  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  William  M.  Barlow,  Curtis  High  School,  Staten  Island,  New  York;  in 
charge  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Trip  to  Spain  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Institute  de 
las  Espaiias’’  and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Bailey,  educational  manager,  Intercollegiate  Tours,  Park 
Square  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  director  of  the  Romance  Language  Schools, 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.  (For  advanced  students  only;  academic 
credit  given  at  Middlebury  College.) 

>  Compiled  from  advance  notices  of  summer  schools  by  Heloise  Brainerd,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Pan  .\merican  Union. 
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Another  school  in  Spain  for  American  teachers  was  opened  last 
summer  by  the  “Escuela  Normal  Superior  de  Maestros”  at  Alicante, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  offering  a  five-weeks’  course  in  the  Spanish 
language,  literature,  conversation,  teaching  methods,  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  It  was  attended  by  26  American  teachers.  The 
1925  session  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Alicante  Normal 
School  and  the  University  of  Valencia.  The  eight-weeks’  trip, 
starting  from  New  York  at  the  end  of  June  and  returning  the  last 
of  August,  includes  visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  and  a  few 
in  France.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean 
of  the  summer  session,  Prof.  Jos6  Llorens,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mexico  wms  the  first  Lat in-American  country  to  organize  a  summer 
school  for  foreigners.  In  1921  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
offered  courses  for  Mexican  and  foreign  students,  which  have  grown 
to  be  so  popular  that  in  the  1924  session  there  were  enrolled  approxi¬ 
mately  250  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish  from  the  United  States 
and  about  350  Mexican  teachers.  Since  the  first  session  was  held 
nearly  every  American  college  and  univemity  of  importance,  in 
addition  to  some  four  hundred  high  schools,  has  been  represented 
among  the  matricidants. 

The  work  offered  includes  elementary  and  advanced  coui-ses  in 
the  Spanish  language,  phonetics,  Spanish,  Spanish-American,  and 
Mexican  literature  and  art,  Mexican  and  Spanish-American  history, 
geography  and  institutions,  life  in  Spanish  America,  Mexican  archse- 
ology,  and  Mexican  music  and  dancing.  Most  of  the  coui'ses  are 
conducted  in  Spanish.  The  faculty  of  the  1925  summer  school  will 
be  composed  of  professors  of  the  National  Univeiisity,  together  wdth 
several  eminent  educators  from  the  United  States.  The  school  will 
bo  in  session  from  July  5  to  August  21.  As  Mexico  City  is  cooler 
than  Denver  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for 
study.  An  interesting  program  of  extra-mural  activities  is  being 
arranged,  including  a  series  of  jiesta^^  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  sightseeing  trips  to  world-famous 
archmological  ruins  and  many  other  places  of  historical  or  scenic 
interest.  The  National  University  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  that  is  being  done  to  foment  a  mutual  feeling  of  good-will  among 
the  intellectual  classes  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
summer  school  is  its  most  effective  agency.  Information  regarding 
the  1925  session,  as  well  as  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Sr.  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros,  Secretary 
of  the  Summer  School,  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico,  Mexico, 
D.  F. 
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A  number  of  American  universities  and  colleges  grant  credit  for 
work  done  in  the  Mexican  School,  and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  has  entered  into  a  special  arrangement  with  the  University  of 
Mexico  whereby  a  branch  of  the  William  and  Mary  Summer  School 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Mexican  Summer  School  in 
1925,  credit  being  given  in  both  institutions  for  the  work  done  by 
students  from  either  country.  Further  information  concerning  the 
plan  and  arrangements  for  the  trip,  which  includes  a  week  in  Cuba, 
may  bo  obtained  from  the  director,  Prof.  C.  E.  Castaneda,  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  has  since  1922  conducted  a  summer 
school  of  Spanish,  which  was  attended  in  1924  by  60  persons,  of  whom 
39  were  from  the  United  States.  The  university  offers  elementary 
and  advanced  work  in  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  phonetics, 
Spanish  art  and  architecture,  Spanish-American  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  Spanish  music  for  club  use,  etc.  Credits  may  be  transferred 
from  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  to  American  colleges.  In  addition 
to  professors  from  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the  university,  Sr. 
Tomds  Navarro  Tom4s  of  Spain  is  expected  to  lecture  at  the  1925 
summer  school.  The  session  will  be  held  from  July  2  to  August  19, 
so  that  students  can  sail  from  New  York  June  27,  returning  August 
25.  Further  information  wnll  be  furnished  by  the  director  of  the 
summer  session.  Miss  Josephine  W.  Holt,  corner  Eighth  and  Marshall 
Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 

In  other  parts  of  Latin  America  interest  is  growing  in  this  mutually 
helpful  method  of  becoming  better  acquainted,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  establish  summer  courses  for  foreigners.  The  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  has  set  up  an  organization  which  is  prepared  to  offer 
courses  in  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish-American  literature,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  and  the  geography  and  history  of  Spain.  Summer 
sessions  were  held  in  1922  and  1923,  and  will  be  repeated  whenever 
a  reasonable  number  of  foreign  students  request  them.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  S.  Gutierrez,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

The  Pan  American  Union  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  practically  all  teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  study  and  travel  in  at  least  one  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  country,  and  will  have  gained  through  personal  contacts  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  that  are  so  much  needed  to  bring 
together  the  peoples  of  Spanish  and  of  English  speech. 
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IT  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  those  interested  in  the  art 
of  Spain  and  the  Spanisli  American  countries  that  of  the 
occasional  exhibitions  of  work  from  these  sources  held  in  the 
United  States  practically  none  reaches  the  Capital.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  such  individuals  in  Wasliing- 
ton  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  that  to  this  number  must  be  added 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Latin  American  Diplomatic  Corps, 
from  his  Excellency,  Ambassador  Mathieu,  the  dean  of  the  corps, 
to  the  youngest  and  most  recent  attach^,  this  state  of  affairs  is  seen 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  regrettable  omission — it  is  an  anomaly  of 
the  first  rank,  which  has  long  clamored  for  rectification. 

This  undoubtedly  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  immediate  and 
cordial  recognition  accorded  the  courageous  initiative  of  the  director 
of  the  Vandyke  galleries,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cimningham,  in  arranging  for  the 
exhibition  in  Washington,  under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Spain,  from  December  22  to  January  10,  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  canvases  by  the  well-known  Spanish  painter 
Anglada  y  Camarasa  and  an  equally  representative  group  by  that 
notable  Argentine,  Tito  Cittadini,  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  Anglada, 
and  who  in  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  generous  patronage  extended  by  Ambassador  Riano. 

The  work  of  Anglada  is  so  well  known  not  only  in  Spain  but 
throughout  Europe  in  general,  as  to  require  but  brief  mention  here. 
There  is  scarcely  a  capital  in  Europe  which  does  not  include  at  least 
one  of  his  canvases,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  examples  held  m 
private  collections,  notably  in  Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  Paris.  The 
present  exhibit  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
contemporaneous  Spanish  paintings  ever  displayed  in  the  United 
States.  The  canvases,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  several  of  heroic  pro¬ 
portions,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  master’s  well-kno'w'n  rich 
coloring  and  his  positive  genius  in  capturing  fleeting  aspects  of  the 
subjects  portrayed,  particularly  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting,  and  their  exhibition  in  Washington  was  regarded  as  an 
international  event,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  in  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  also  schedided  for  exhibition. 
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But  it  is  the  exhibition  of  Cittadini — Argentina’s  young  “inde¬ 
pendent”  painter — which  has  been  the  center  of  attraction  to  all 
good  Pan  ^Unericanists  in  the  exhibit  mentioned.  Born  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1886,  he  completed  the  course  of  architecture  in  connection 
with  the  National  University  of  Argentina,  passing  thence  to  Europe 
where  he  devoted  several  years  to  travel  and  study  in  some  of  the 
best-known  academies  and  ateliers  of  Paris,  including  that  of  Anglada, 
of  whom,  as  already  stated,  he  was  a  pupil. 


Couriefly  of  Vandyck  Gallerieo 

TACHES  DE  SOLEIL  (PATCHES  OF  SUNSHINE) 

By  Tito  Cittadini 

Exhibited  in  Wafihington,  December  22,  1924-January  10,  1923 

It  was  during  these  formative  years  that  Cittadini  definitely 
selected  painting  as  his  interpretative  medium  and  landscape  as  his 
particular  field.  A  voyage  of  exploration  among  the  Balearic  Isles 
undertaken  shortly  afteiwards  irrevocably  confirmed  this  decision, 
while  the  great  beaut}*  and  charm  of  those  islands  led  him  eventually 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
Mallorca.  This  choice  is  not  surprising  in  one  of  Cittadini’s  tem¬ 
perament,  in  one  whose  hunger  for  liberty  to  be  himself,  whose  love 
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CoartMT  of  Voodjrek  GoUerieo 

KOCUEHS  UE  VALL  DE  BOgUEK  (THE  CLIFFS  IN  “BOCA”  VALLEY) 

By  Tito  Cittadini 

Exhibited  in  Washington,  December  22, 1924-January  10, 1925 

sonality  as  has  Tito  Cittadini.  In  effect,  he  is  a  pupil  of  himself. 
He  has  the  serene  audacity  of  his  own  vision  of  things — with  prac¬ 
tically  none  of  the  conscious  or  subconscious  fears  which  lie  behind 
and  are  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  compromises  made  by  the 
majority  of  artists.  Cittadini  is  always  himself,  even  when  experi¬ 
encing  the  ecstatic  thrill,  the  divine  shock  of  nature’s  overwhelming 
beauty.  For  him  the  difficult  paths  of  interpretation  are  illuminated 


for  light  and  “more  light”  amounts  to  a  passion  and  a  religion,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mallorca  is  the  far-famed 
Isla  de  Oro  of  Fray  Raimundo,  that  her  effulgent  sunshine  and  silvery 
moonlight  are  the  enchanting  gold  and  silver  so  beautifully  sung  by 
Ruben  Dario  and  which,  transmuted  in  terms  of  light,  color,  and 
movement,  infonn  the  canvases  of  this  gifted  painter. 

Very  few  Argentine  artists — indeed,  very  few  artists  anywhere — 
have  so  clearly  defined  the  conscience,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  per- 
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with  the  light  carried  in  his  own  hand,  so  to  speak.  For  him  theory, 
method,  dogma,  are  but  the  play  of  shade  and  shadow  on  imperishable 
marble;  academies  and  ateliers  are  but  words  borne  on  the  wind; 
for  him  the  veritable  school  is  and  always  will  be  the  sensitive  heart 
of  the  artist,  ready  and  waiting  to  be  stamped  with  the  image  of  God. 

Thus  it  happens  that  most  of  Cittadini’s  known  work  has  its  in¬ 
spiration  in  Mallorca — in  the  blues  and  emeralds  of  the  Mediterranean 


Gourtmy  of  Vandyck  GaUerieo 

LA  SORTIE  DE  LA  GROTTE  (OUTLET  OF  THE  GROTTO) 

By  Tito  Cittadini 

Exhibited  in  Washington,  December  22,  1924-January  10, 1925 

on  which  that  island  appears  to  float,  in  the  irresistible  enchantment 
of  its  rocks,  its  radiant  skies,  its  romantic  and  wind-blown  pines  and 
olives,  the  blue  depths  of  its  grottos  and  caves,  the  golden  glow  of  its 
fruitful  orange  groves,  the  solemnity  of  the  hieratic  cliffs  which  like 
sentinels  of  eternity  guard  its  coasts;  and  all  that  fantastic  world  of 
l^endary  paganism  implicit  in  this  privileged  island. 


MALLORCA 
By  Tito  Cittadini 


Coart«ay  of  Vaodyok  GoUeriM 
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The  lii'st  important  exposition  of  Cittadini’s  work  was  that  held 
in  1921  in  the  National  Gallery,  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  he  was 
awarded  first  prize,  and  where  the  Musee  National  de  Beaux-Arts 
acquired  one  of  the  principal  canvases  exliibited.  The  work  exliibited 
in  Buenos  Aires  was  later  shown  in  the  galleries  of  La  Secession,  at 
the  Biennale  de  Rome,  at  Venice,  at  the  National  Museum,  Madrid, 


courtesy  of  Vandyck  Gallerieo 


COTE  DE  FORMENTOR  (COAST  OF  FORMENTOR) 
By  Tito  Cittadini 

Exhibited  in  Washington,  December  22,  I92t-January  10,  1925 


at  Barcelona,  at  Montevideo,  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  many  other 
places. 

I  It  was  about  this  time  that  Cittadini  was  invited  by  Homer  St. 
I  Gaudens,  director  of  fine  arts  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh, 
I  to  be  represented  in  the  twenty-third  international  exhibition  of  that 
t|  important  gallery.  From  the  large  group  of  foreign  paintings  in  that 
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exhibition,  the  directors  of  seven  of  the  leading  art  museums  of  the 
United  States  selected  sixty-one  to  be  shown  later  in  the  widely- 
separated  cities  which  those  directors  represent,  and  of  these  sixty- 
one  pictures  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  Cittadini’s  delightful  “A  Bright 
Morning”  was  one. 

Of  the  twelve  notable  canvases  exhibited  in  Washington  Cote  dt 
Formentor,  Taches  de  Soleil,  Rochers  de  Vail  de  Boquer,  and  Sortie  dt 
la  Grotte  will  long  remain  a  happy  memory'  to  those  who  viewed 
them — a  memory  wliich  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  it  is  hoped 
may  be  from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  strengthened,  since  this 
work  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips  as  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery',  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
not  alone  in  Washington,  but  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  Washington  lovers  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American 
art  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Gunningham  for  his  public  spirited 
initiative  in  bringing  the  Anglada  and  Cittadini  exhibits  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  they  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that  this  is  but  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  exhibits  in  the  \’andy'ck  Galleries  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  work  of 
the  notable  painters  of  some  of  the  other  Latin  American  Kepublics — 
particularly  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 


FOUL- 
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By  ('llAKLKS  BkIDCIIAM  IIOSMKK 
CiiUKi  Statex  Conxiil,  Souto  Domingo,  Dominican  Itcituhlic 

EX(’KTJ>KXT  opportunitic's  (‘xist  in  tin*  Doininican  Kcpublic 
for  tin*  (Icvolopincnt  t»f  livestock  raisin*:  and  fair  opportuni- 
I  tics  for  increased  poidtrv  raising. 

CATTLE 

Kvery  important  factor  lUH-essary  to  successful  cattle  raising, 
particularly  for  beef  cattle,  may  he  found  in  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic 
and  an  almost  ideal  situation  exists  for  the  develt)pment  of  this 
industry,  except  f(»r  sojne  technical  marketing  difliculties. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  :i,d00,0()0  acres  of  land 
in  the  country  suitable  for  grazing  cattle,  and  according  to  the 
Dominican  Department  of  Agriculture  then*  arc*  not  believed  to  he 
ov(*r  .j()(),()()()  head  of  cattle  in  the  Kepuhlic  at  the  prc*sent  time.  At 
least  half  of  this  grazing  land  is  well  watered  by  streams  or  rivers 
and  has  on  it  a  luxurious  growth  of  guinea  and  other  nutritious 
native  grasses.  The  halanee  of  the  land  could  in  most  cases  be 
made  c*<pially  desirable  by  reasonable  expenditures  to  provide  an 
adcHjuatc*  water  supply,  shade  from  the  sun,  and  the  f(*ncing  of  well- 
watered  sections  for  grazing  during  the  dry  season. 

Although  several  juoderately  large  cattle  ranches  are  owned  by 
Dominicans,  nearly  all  the  cattle  of  the  country  are  owned  by  general 
farmers  having  small  herds  from  which  they  make  sales  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  beef.  The  opportunity  for  cattle 
raising  in  this  Kepuhlic  has  been  investigated  by  American  and  other 
foreign  interests,  and  although  one  or  two  Americans  have  engaged 
in  it  on  a  limited  scale,  foreign  capital  has  not  come  here  for  the 
intensive  development  of  the  industry  on  ae(*ount  of  marketing 
difficult i(*s  hereinafter  discussed. 

'The  Honorable  Rafael  A.  Espaillat,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Iniinigration  in  the  Dominican 
Cabinet,  has  shown  a  very  active  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  reitort,  having  furnishe<l 
much  helpful  data  therefor.  He  has  also  voluntarily  provided  the  photograph.s  from  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  were  made.  To  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  author,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Bclletim 
are  added  in  recognition  of  Secretary  Espaillat 's  valuable  cooperation. 
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DOMINICAN  CATTLE 

Native  stock  crossbred  with  Holstein  cattle,  in  “La  India”  stock  farm 

Holsteip  tind  Guernsey  bulls  have  been  imported  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  generally  the  results  have  been  excellent. 

Unfortunately,  local  native  cattle  breeders  have  not  always 
realized  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  breeding 
imported  thoroughbred  bulls  with  native  cattle,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  create  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  living  conditions  for 
the  imported  animals  under  which  they  had  been  bred  and  raised. 
The  most  usual  mistakes  have  been  insufficient  care  in  choosing  the 
most  suitable  pasturage,  in  failing  to  provide  them  with  water 
free  from  injurious  chemical  elements,  not  choosing  the  best  of  the 
native  stock  with  w'hich  to  breed  them,  and  in  not  providing  them 
^ith  a  means  of  shade  from  the  tropical  sun.  Because  of  failure  to 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE 

The  Dominican  native  cattle  are  among  the  finest  that  can  be 
found  in  tropical  countries.  They  grow  large  and  sleek  even  when 
not  crossed  with  foreign  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  give  uniformly 
excellent  results  when  crossbred  under  favorable  circumstances. 

About  20  years  ago  a  few  native  cattlemen  began  importing  foreign 
thoroughbred  bulls,  principally  from  the  United  States,  to  cross  with 
native  cattle,  and  when  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  such 
breeding,  the  half-blood  and  cpiarter-blood  cattle  thus  born  have  in 
some  instances  doubled  the  weight  of  native  cattle.  In  most  cases 


HALF-BLOOD  IIKUF.FOKD  Bn.L 

cases  silos  should  be  erected  for  the  storage  of  proper  food  for  these 
cattle  during  the  dry  season. 

HEALTH 

Dominican  cattle  are  surprisingly  healthy,  virile  and  free  from 
the  diseases  to  which  these  animals  are  especially  subject.  There  is  a 
very  low  percentage  of  tuhercidosis  among  Dominican  cattle.  Cattle 
ticks  are  present,  but  not  especially  numerous  and  easily  controlled. 
Anthrax,  rinderpest  and  hoof-and-mouth  disease  are  thus  far  un¬ 
known. 
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always  realize  the  best  results  for  the  reasons  enumerated,  importa¬ 
tions  of  thoroughbred  hulls  for  breeding  haveh(>en  .somewhat  retarded, 
and  in  rwent  years  the  Dominican  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issu(Hl  instructive  bulletins  for  the  purpose  of  corrtH-ting  these  err(»rs. 
The  results  of  such  crosshn'eding  have  he(*n  e.\celh*nt  in  a  larg(‘  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  practiced. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that  in  some  localities  simple 
chemicals  should  he  addtnl  to  the  drinking  water  for  imported  cattle 
to  neutralize  the  etf(*ct  (»f  elements  contained  in  the  water.  In  other 
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Ulunors  have  soinotiinos  boon  oiuTont  that  larjjo  niunbors  of  oattlo 
have  (liod  during  tho  dry  soason  for  lack  of  wator.  C'aroful  in<|uirv  in-  ^ 

(licatos  that  tlio  niunbor  of  such  deaths  has  boon  oxaggoratod  and  that  J 

they  have  always  boon  duo  to  caroh'ssnoss  on  tho  part  of  tho  owners  in  ' 

waiting  too  long  for  rain  before  taking  other  inoasuros  to  provide  ^ 

wator.  ('onsidorablo  niunbors  of  cattle  have  soinotiinos  died  following  i 

heavy  rains,  when  they  had  boon  porinittod  to  graze  on  recently  ; 

inundated  lands,  tho  wator  soaked  grass  provoking  a  species  of  ^ 

gastritis.  This  latter  dilliculty  is  now  understood  and  inoasuros  are  j 

taken  to  prevent  recurrences.  , 

I  n 
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MAHKETINi; 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  developinent  of  a  large  export  business 
in  Dominican  beef  cattle  has  been  the  ((uestion  of  a  market  for  them. 

The  natural  market  for  Dominican  beef  would  be  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico,  but  these  markets  have  been  closed  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  for  local  cattle  raisers  to  comply  Avith  the  I’nited 
States  regulations  for  the  importation  of  either  live  cattle  or  beef. 

As  the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  the  ‘‘  Tick  Area”  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  might  be  diflicult  to  over¬ 
come  that  objection  to  the  importation  of  live  Dominican  cattle. 
However,  the  creation  of  an  adeipiate  inspection  system,  which  would 
permit  slaughtered  beef  to  be  freely  imported  into  American  territory 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  does  not  appear  to  be  an  insurmount- 
ablo  obstacle,  if  proper  measures  were  taken  by  capitalists  interested 
in  developing  a  cattle  raising  industry  in  the  country.  Transporta- 


L 


Cuba. 


HEKU  OF  CATTLE  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPI  BLIC 
Cattle  being  driven  to  Santo  Domingo  r/o  the  Duarte  Highway 


tion  facilities  to  the  American  market  are  adequate  and  freight 
reasonable.  It  is  believed  the  large  scale  raising  of  cattle  could  be 
carried  on  very  economically,  as  pasturage  and  native  cattle  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

In  spite  of  these  marketing  difliculties  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  Dominican  cattle  to  Haiti  and  Cuba 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  statistics  of  which  appear  below: 
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<'ountrios 


.  NuinlH'r 


Other  British  West  Indies _ 

Totiil 


\iilue  NuinlH'r 


H<t.  (MO  M.  070 


Value 


$3,365 

163,990 

%‘m 

169,639 


$S7,  s;i2 
1,217 
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Dominican  hiilcs  an*  (*asily  transported  to  and  liiul  a  ready  market 
in  tlie  rniteil  States.  There  appears  to  1)0  no  reason  why  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cattle  hides  should  not  increase  in  proportion  to  increases 
in  the  cattle  raisinj;  industry. 

ATTniDE  OK  COVKHXMENT 

The  Dominican  (lovernnu'ut  has  stated  that  it  would  look  with 
favor  upon  the  development  of  a  larjje  cattle  raisinjj  industry  in  this 
country  hy  forei"n  ca})ital,  provided,  of  course,  that  due  regard  was 
had  to  the  participation  of  native  Dominicans  in  the  business  in 
practicable  and  proper  ways  and  their  emj)loym(‘nt  when  feasihh*. 


t  • 

r  1  ^  1 

^  1 

v... 
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HOOS  FOR  SI.AKOUTF.K  AT  THE  SAXTO  DOMIXOO 
-MAKKET 


A  suflieient  number  of  swine  is  raised  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for  pork.  Native  swine  are  very 
hardy  and  little  attention  need  he  "iven  to  them.  They  grow  to  a 
considerable  size,  but  being  permitted  to  forage,  and  in  most  cases, 
not  being  fattened  previous  to  slaughtering,  they  do  not  attain  the 
weight  usual  for  fidl  grown  swine  in  the  ITiited  States  and  some 
other  countries.  I’p  to  the  present  time  tlu're  has  been  no  effort  to 
improve  the  breeding  of  native  swine,  but  is  it  believed  that  much 
could  be  accomplished  along  this  line  by  scientific  means,  and  at 
rcasomd)le  cost.  No  pork  products  are  manufactured  in  the  country 
and  importations  of  this  class  are  verv  large. 
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COATS 

Almost  countless  huiulreds  of  healthy,  sleek  goats  roam  and  graze 
at  will  through  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the  Dominican  Ke- 
pid)lie.  A  large  proportion  of  these*  goats  are  quite  wiki,  except  that 
they  do  hear  the*  hrand  of  their  owners.  A  considerable  amount  of 
goats’  milk  is  used  hy  natives  in  rural  sections  and  goats’  meat  is  a 
staple  article  of  food  in  some  sections. 

A  profitable  commerce  in  the  exportation  of  goatskins  has  existed 
for  several  years  and  could  he  easily  increased.  The  statistics  of 
these  exportations,  practically  all  of  which  are  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  is  given  below: 


>• 

Kilos 

ViiliU' 

Kilos  1 

V;llUC 

•  1919- . 

2:i9,  790 

$.->l.i,(i91  1922 . 

1 

..  132,2.i.i 

t 

$9.3.640 

1«20 . 

I2«.4;i9 

221,  101  lust 

i;«.  7M 

1 19.  .m 

'  1921 . - . 

9(W 

.Vi,  fifbl 

SlIKKP 


^  A  etuisiderahle  numl)<*r  of  sheep  are  grown  in  some  j)arts  of  the 

'  Dominican  Republic.  These  sheep  are  of  the  species  usual  t»>  tropical 

countries,  and  although  their  number  may  well  he  incn'ased  for  the 
i,  domestic  meat  supply,  it  is  not  believed  that  foreign  capital  would  be 

*  interested  in  raising  th(*m  on  a  large  scale. 

■  POl'LTItY 

.  A  sullicient  supply  of  poultry  is  raised  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for  poultry  as  food  and  for  all  the  eggs 
required  by  the  local  market.  Although  some  pure-hlood  poultry 
has  been  imported  from  the  United  States  for  breeding  j)urposes.  it 
„  has  become  mixed  with  the  native  poultry  and  there  are  almost  no 

pure-hlood  fowls  in  the  Republic. 

Poultry  is  somewhat  subject  to  j)ests  in  this  climate,  although  the 
,  pests  are  said  to  he  easily  overeome  by  scientific  methods.  A  few 

shipments  of  live  poultry  have  recently  been  made  to  Porto  Ifico  and 
are  said  to  liave  he<'n  reasonably  satisfactory  in  the  returns  realized. 
,  Although  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  improve  native  poultry 

^  and  to  increase  the  local  production  of  eggs,  the  domestic  market  is 

'  already  supplied  and  possibilities  of  developing  an  export  business  in 

'  livestock  seem  much  more  attractive  tbaii  for  poultry  or  eggs. 

H 
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By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief  Statixtician,  Pan  American  Union 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Kepuhlics  for  the  calendar  year  1924,  according  to 
rejiorts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  C'ommerce, 
reached  a  value  of  S1,772,782.S23,  an  increase  of  5.2  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year’s  figure,  which  was  .$1,084,974,444. 

linj)()rts  from  Latin  America  in  1924,  amounting  to  2S%  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States,  were  valued  at  $1,035,270,- 
348,  an  increase  of  .$9,173,781  over  the  previous  year,  while  exports 
to  Latin  America  during  the  same  year,  representing  10  j)er  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States,  amounted  to  $737,512,475, 
an  advance  of  $78,034,598  over  the  1923  figure. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  various  Latin  American 
Kepuhlics  for  the  year  ended  December,  1924,  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

United  Statex  importx  from  Latin  America 


1  ncroiise  or 
(ieere.ist'  in 
I<t24 


Coiiiitrios  of  origin 


•Meiico . 

Ooatemula . 

Salvador . 

Honduras .  . 

Nicaragua . . 

Costa  Kira .  . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Kopublic 
Haiti . 


North  Amorican  Kppiihlit^i 


Argentina 

Bolivia... 

Brazil.... 

Chile . 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paragua> 

Peru . 

Cmguay 

Venezuela. 


.South  American  Kepuhliis 
Total  Latin  .Vnierica . 
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United  Stales  exports  to  Latin  America 


Increase  or  de- 
creiLse  in  1924 


Countries  of  destination 


Mexico . 

Ouatemala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaratnia . 

Costa  Kica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . . 

Dominican  Kejmblic 
Haiti . . . 


North  American  Republic 


ArKentina. 

Bolivia... 

Brar.il _ 

Chile . 

Colombia . 
Ecuador  . 
Parattuay 

Peru . 

Uruguay.. 

Veneiucla. 


South  .\merican  Republic 
Total  Latin  .\merica . 


+4S.  983,152 
+  78, 634.  .598 


T 

:  $120, 19ri.2:<8 

$1:1.5.076.70:1 

+  $14,880,465 

6, 314, 254 

8. 82:1,  .542 

+2,509,288 

.■),  214, 2,’>0 

*>,491,i«.5 

+  1.277,705 

11, 256, 928 

9,  100.974 

-2, 155;  954 

4, 989,  709  . 

6,  2.50,  41K) 

+  1,260,790 

4,83.'>,166! 

.5, 97.5, 384 

+1,140,218 

21,769,3:12 

26. 3r>.5. 816 

+4.596,514 

.!  192,4:18.378 

199,779,279 

+7,340.901 

.'  13,427.440 

i.s  642,  as 

+  2.214,828 

.1  11, 98.3,  (M7 

1 1,  .Vi9.  7:i8 

-413,309 

392.  424,  742 

+32.651.446 

112,781,892 

116, 997.  .569  . 

+  4,215,677 

,  3. 038,  79:1 

4,122,417 

+  1,083,624 

4,5,  .58:1. 620 

65,  2(8),  712  , 

+  19.623,092 

31,0.57,9.53 

31,377,819  1 

+319,867 

.1  22,297,726 

28,671,8:18 

+6,374,112 

4,335,606 

5,  .537. 621 

+  1,202,015 

.!  58.5,999 

820,  .543 

+231,335 

19,77.^789 

23,837,124  1 

+4,064,544 

1.5,077,188 

18,222,114 

+3,144,926 

.'  11,918,570 

17,642,530 

+5,723,960 

AK(JEXT1XA 


Foueigx  trade. — The  CJonoral  Burojiu  of  National  Statistics  sent 
a  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  on  the  first  nine  months’ 
forei^ii  trade  in  1924  sliowin"  that  the  iinj>orts  totaled  020,050,000 
gold  pesos  and  the  exports  790,500,000  gold  ])esos.  The  exports  for 
this  period  exceeded  by  25,000,000  gold  pesos  the  exports  for  the 
corresjxuiding  period  of  1925,  Avhile  the  favorable  balance  of  170,- 
250,000  gold  pesos  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  indicates  that  the 
total  favorable  balance  for  1924  will  approximate  250,000,000  gold 
pesos.  Such  a  favorable  trade  l)alance  has  been  exceeded  only  in  the 
years  1915,  1918,  and  1919  when  it  reached  270,000,000,  501,000,000, 


and  575,000,000  gold  pesos  respectively.  This  state  of  trade  has  if 

reacted  favorably  on  tlie  international  exchange.  .d 

Immigraxts. — The  Department  of  Statistics  and  Labor  of  Santa  >l 

F4  Province  reports  that  4,191  immigrants  were  settled  in  the 


Province  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924.  Classified  according 
to  nationality  they  were:  Italians,  2,745;  Spaniards,  955;  Germans,  Ij 

209;  Poles,  169;  Czecho-slovaks,  45;  Roumanians,  9;  Portuguese,  7;  i 

Danes,  6:  French,  1;  and  Russian,  1.  (Review  of  the  River  Plate, 

Dec.  12,  1924.) 

Aviation. — Seftor  Guillermo  llillcoat,  as  a  mark  of  Argentina’s  , 

friendship  for  Peru  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  •  i 

of  Ayacucho,  flew  in  a  Curtiss  plane  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Lima,  a  ■ 

distance  of  4,400  kilometers,  in  52  hours  flying  time.  In  crossing  ' 

the  Andes  the  iVrgentine  aviator  reached  his  greatest  altitude  during  , 

the  flight,  5,200  meters.  The  longest  leg  of  the  flight  was  between 
Copiajx')  and  Antofagasta,  Chile,  500  kilometers. 

On  December  6,  two  more  Argentine  pilots,  Senors  Juan  Etche-  ^ 

herry  and  Jorge  A.  Luro,  took  off  in  a  Fokker  plane  from  the  Palomar  'j 

aviation  field  near  Buenos  Aires  for  Lima,  carrying  messages  from 
the  Aero  Club  of  Argentina  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Lima.  They  finished 
the  first  leg  of  the  flight  at  Rosario,  due  to  motor  trouble,  going  from 
there  to  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  making  the  next  stop  in  Metan 
whence  they  planned  to  fly  to  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  so  on  to  Lima. 

First  Muxicipai.  Exposition  of  Industrial  Arts. — The  first  ^ 

Municipal  Exposition  of  Industrial  Arts  ojiened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  ^ 

28;t 
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Docoinbor  2(1,  1924,  with  u  numbor  of  intorosting  exhibits  showing  the 
combination  of  utility  ami  art  in  products  manufactured  by  local 
industrial  establishments. 

Ti{AVELIX(j  COTTON'  (JINS. — The  (Jeneral  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Instruction  is  making  provision  to  supply  the  cotton  growers  with 
ginning  facilities.  The  Bureau  has  two  complete  gins,  each  worked 
by  an  8-horsepower  motor,  which  will  be  sent  out  over  the  ('entral 
Arg(*ntin(*  and  the  Argentine  North  Kasteni  Railways  first,  and  later 
over  other  lines,  to  travel  through  the  Provinces  of  ('orrientes, 
Santiago  del  Esten»  and  Entre  Rios.  At  the  various  stations  they 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  cotton  gn)Wers  of  the  vicinity. 
of  the  liil'er  Plate,  Nov.  28,  1924.) 

BOLIVIA 

Factouy  concession  okantei). — A  concession  ()f  1. ■),()()()  liectar«‘s 
of  government  lands  in  the  province  of  (''hi<|uitos.  Department  of 
Santa  (Vuz.  has  been  granted  to  a  private  individual,  by  a  decree  of 
November  l.j.  1924,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon  factories 
for  manufacturing  cotton  textiles,  and  for  making  cotton  seed  oil. 
The  concessionary  is  obliged  by  the  terms  of  this  concession  to  plant 
yearly  at  least  200  hectares  of  the  ground  to  cotton.  All  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  accessories  recjuired  for  establishing  these  factories  may  l)e 
imported  free  of  duty,  and  the  manufactured  products  will  also  be 
free  from  all  export  duties  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  the  concession  the  factories  are  not  established 
and  in  operation,  the  c<»ncession  as  well  as  the  special  jirivilege  f(»r 
developing  that  region  will  be  void. 

Indu.sthial  and  AOKicrLTi'KAL  COMPANY. — According  to  word 
received  recently  from  Bcdivia  the  Bclletin  is  informed  that  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  company  has  been  organized  by  Bolivian 
an«l  foreign  capitalists  for  developing  along  agricultural  and  industrial 
lines  the  beautiful  ('inti  valley  in  the  Department  of  ('hu<|uisaca. 
This  society  will  import  grape  vines  from  France,  and  the  machinery 
retpiired  for  making  the  hest  (|uality  of  wine;  prize  breeding  cattle  will 
also  l)e  imported,  with  the  purpose  »>f  improving  the  stock  ami  facili¬ 
tating  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  similar  dairy  products,  which 
at  present  are  imported  from  neighboring  markets.  A  Bolivian 
capitalist  has  placed  a  credit  of  r)(),()0()  pounds  in  the  Ban<‘o  Mercantil 
at  the  disposal  of  the  manager  of  the  above  mentioned  company,  in 
order  that  the*  w<»rk  planned  by  the  company  may  he  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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KRAZIL 

Tobacco  exports. — According  to  the  Brazil  Ftrro-Carril  for 
Xoveiubcr  27,  1924,  the  tobacco  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1924  compared  witli  those  for  previous  years  were  as  follows: 


Contos  of 
Tons  rois 

1924 . 12,532  18,450 

1923 . 14,174  15.245 

1922 . 9,999  32,121 

1921 . 18.640  11,581 

1913 .  18,767  .32,876 


The  raising  of  prices  compensated  for  diminution  in  (piantity  in  1 924. 

Fiber  production  in  Para. — The  Brazil  Ferro-Carril  for  Novem¬ 
ber  27.  1924,  publishes  a  page  article  by  Senhor  Alves  de  Souza  which 
discusses  the  production  of  a  fiber  plant  in  the  State  of  Para.  I)r.  G. 
llaginann,  a  Swiss  scientist  originally  engaged  by  the  Goveniment 
for  botanical  and  zoological  research,  on  his  own  account  established 
in  1914  a  curaua  plantation,  whose  fiber  is  known  among  Fhiropean 
and  American  scientists  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  The 
curaua  plant  did  not  grow  wild  there,  the  few  plants  in  the  region 
being  the  result  of  ancient  cultivation  by  the  Indians  who  used  the 
fiber  for  rough  cloth.  Dr.  llagmann  began  with  five  plants,  increas¬ 
ing  his  number  each  year  until  he  now  has  .5()(),()()(),  from  which 
3.(K)0.(M)()  cuttings  may  be  transplanted.  The  curaua  plant  at  two 
years  matures  its  leaves  to  an  average  of  1 .20  meters  in  length  ready 
for  harvesting. 

CHILE 

.Scientific  nitr.vte  inve.stigations. — The  As.sociation  of  Nitrate 
Producers  luis  determined  to  engage  the  services  of  three  foreign 
chemists  to  conduct  a  department  of  scientific  research  for  that 
^VssfM-iation,  at  a  probable  expenditure  of  £20,000  for  the  first  year  and 
twice  or  three  times  that  amount  subseiiuently.  The  exact  trend  of 
the  investigation  w'ill  be  fixed  only  after  a  preliminary  study  by  the 
chemists,  who  w'ill  also  decide  whether  their  laboratory  shall  be  in 
.Vntofagjusta  or  in  the  nitrate  fields. 

National  Society  of  Agriculture. — An  excellent  stock  and 
poultry  show'  w'as  held  in  Santiago  last  November  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  being 
even  higher  than  in  former  years.  In  connection  w'ith  the  show  the 
.\ssociation  of  Nitrate  Producers  had  a  section  in  charge  of  two 
agricultural  experts,  one  of  whom  was  Srta.  Victoria  Tagle,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  an  agricultural  degree  in  Chile.  This  section 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  favorable  attention,  the  action  of  nitrate  as 
a  fertilizer  being  shown  by  fine  specimens  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
gr(*wing  grain. 
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At  the  time  of  the  show  the  Society  opened  its  fine  new  building  in 
Santiago,  containin"  ample  offices,  assembly  liall,  and  quarters  for  the 
various  departments  maintained  by  the  Society,  formerly  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  These  departments  include  tlxe  Bulletin, 
Biological  Institute,  Experiment  Station,  machinery,  and  stock- 
raising. 

VALPAUAfso-CASAiiLAXCA  UOAD. — A  loan  of  4,000,000  pesos  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Government  for  building  a  highway  between 
Valparaiso  and  Casablanca,  a  distance  of  43  kilometers,  said  highway 
to  be  constructed  of  bituminous  concrete  or  other  material  eijually 
durable.  The  contractor  is  required  to  accept  payment  in  bonds 
of  the  loan  at  par.  Toll  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  completed 
highway. 

Patents  and  trade-marks. — See  page  297. 

COLOMBIA 

CoiAiMBiAN  FILMS. — In  Medellin,  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Antioquia,  a  motion  picture  company  was  recently  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  films  depicting  picturesque  Colombian  scenes  and 
other  instructive  subjects  on  the  screen.  The  first  film  to  be  made 
was  Bajo  el  Cielo  Antioqueno  (Under  an  Antioquian  Sky),  which  is 
said  to  have  an  interesting  plot  well  worked  out.  This  picture  will 
be  followed  by  many  others,  which  will  have  for  their  stage  the 
principal  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts  of  Colombia  together  with 
its  factories,  farms,  coffee  plantations,  mines,  rivers,  and  seashore. 
The  various  modern  means  of  transportation  used  in  the  country, 
such  as  railways,  aerial  cables,  steamers,  and  hydroairplanes,  will 
figure  in  the  films,  in  addition  to  the  more  primitive  methods  which 
still  persist  in  isolated  sections. 

Aqueduct  in  Bogota. — The  inauguration  of  the  new  San  Cristobal 
aqueduct,  built  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  pure  water 
for  the  growing  population  of  Bogota,  was  held  in  the  early  part  of 
November.  The  work,  commenced  about  a  year  previously,  cost 
217,166  pesos. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — The  value  of  the  exports 
from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1924  amounted  to  40,787,693  pesos  and  the  imports  during  the  same 
period  to  16,978,357  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

Road  building — According  to  an  article  by'  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica  published  in  La  Tribuna  of  San  Jose  for  October  3,  1924,  the 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  encourage  road  building  and 
repairing,  but  if  the  public  does  not  cooperate  by  subscribing  to 
the  internal  bonds  which  it  has  issued  for  the  purpose,  it  can  go  no 
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further.  The  jirovince  of  HeroiHa  has  spent  the  largest  amount 
on  road  Iniilding,  as  slumni  by  the  following  extract  from  a  report 
on  roads  hy  the  St'cretary  of  Promotion: 

Colones. 

Province  of  San  Jose . . . . .  190,  000 

Province  of  Heredia . - . . . 284,  ;}00 

Province  of  Alajuela .  51,900 

Province  of  Cartago . .  54,  200 

The  road  from  Guadalupe  to  San  Isidro  de  Coronarlo  is  tlui  best 
in  the  country,  due  to  the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  recently  subscribed  30,000  colones  more  for  highway  bonds. 

The  inhabitants  of  San  Pedro  do  Poas  recently  subscribed  50,000 
colones  to  the  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  Alajuela,  which 
will  be  the  first  section  of  a  more  direct  route  to  the  rich  San  (’arlos 
region  and  to  the  Poas  volcano,  interesting  on  account  of  its  geyser 
and  lake  and  therefore  a  popular  trij)  in  the  dry  season;  and  those  of 
(Irecia  subscribed  75,000  colones  for  a  road  to  the  Poas  bridge  on  the 
.\costa  road. 

Xew  roads  in  Guanacaste. — Seo  page  299. 

Ix)ANS  TO  FARMERS. — See  jiage  295. 

New  banana  plantations. — The  Ciovernment  has  granted  a  20- 
ycar  concession  to  a  Costa  Kican  company  which  has  leased  2,000 
hectares  of  land  on  the  Jimenez  and  Parismina  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  bananas.  The  contractoi’s  will  not  bo  permitted  to 
employ  laborers  in  that  district  until  hygienic  houses  are  built  for 
them,  and  the  necessary  precautions  taken  against  malaria  and  other 
diseases  which  might  be  contracted. 

CUBA 

Foreign  trade. — Imports  and  exports  in  general,  including 
coins,  amounted  to  §679,504,945  during  the  year  1923-1924.  Of 
this  amount  $271,913,311  represents  imports  and  $407,591,634 
exports,  showing  an  increase  of  $43,530,531  in  imports  and  a  decrease 
of  .$24,454,748  in  exports,  against  the  imports  and  exports  during 
1922-1923,  which  were  $228,382,780  and  $432,046,382  respectively. 
(President’s  message,  October  31,  1924.) 

Sugar  production. — The  production  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
during  1922-1923  and  1923-1924  was  as  follows: 


Sugar  cane  Sugar 

ground  produced 

1923-24 _ ...tons..  37,220,019  4,022,418 

1922-23 . . . . . . .  31,  052,  853  3,  649,  912 


Increase _ _  6,  167,  166  373,  506 


Port  works  in  Cardenas  Bay. — By  law  of  December  1,  1924, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered  to  contract  for  important 
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improvements  to  he  imule  in  the  port  of  Cardenas,  §2. 700, 000  having  j 
been  appropriated  from  tlie  funds  of  the  Treasury  for  tlie  purpose.  j 
It  is  required  that  various  channels  shall  he  dredged,  a  customhouse 
costing  100,000  pesos  erected,  a  concrete  wharf  huilt  to  a  prescribed 
point,  and  other  improvements  made.  The  successful  bidder  will  be 
allowed  to  exploit  the  whai'f  for  fifty  years,  the  rates  to  he  charged 
being  fixed  by  the  government. 

JIioiiWAY  cox.sTKi  c  Tio.v  AND  HEPAJRS. — By  hiw  of  December  1, 
1024,  an  appropriation  of  §00,000  was  maile  by  Congress  for  road 
building,  repairing,  paving,  and  sewerage,  in  the  municipal  district 
of  Sancti  Spfritus,  which  was  distributed  as  follows:  S.o0,000  for  a 
new  road  from  Guayos  to  Xeiva;  .§.7,000  for  repairs  on  the  Taguasco- 
Sancti  Spfritus  road;  and  §5,000  for  the  study  of  paving  and  sewer 
systems  for  the  town.  By  Decree  No.  1270  of  September  15,  1924, 
.§200,000  was  assigned  to  road  building  and  repairing  in  llabana  and 
its  suburbs;  and  by  decree  No.  1051  of  November  21,  1924,  §74.406  to 
the  c(mtinuation  of  the  Central  highway  to  Santiago  do  ('uba,  which 
will  connect  Camagiiey  with  Sibanicii.  Three  sections  of  this  high¬ 
way  have  been  finished,  and  .‘lil  kilometers  will  be  opened  to  the  [ 
public  on  the  completion  of  the  Innas  bridge. 

1H).MIXICAX  nEi*i'Br.K’ 

CoMMis.siox  TO  DEVELOP  coLOXizATiox. — A  Commission  has  been 
authorized  by  (’ongress  to  study  and  develop  a  jdan  to  colonize  the 
nati(»nal  territory  along  the  Haitian  border  with  immigrants  from 
Spain,  the  Balearic  or  (’anary  Islands,  or  with  white  immigrants 
from  Spanish  America.  This  commission,  coanposed  of  seven  meni- 
beis,  under  the  pi-esi<lencv  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Ian-  j 
aaaigi’ation,  will  serve  ml  honovttn.  The  coannaissioaa  will  function  j 
froaia  Jaaauarv  1,  1925,  and  the  plaai  pro|M)sed  shall  be  subanitted  to  ' 
the  Kxecutive  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  saaaae  year. 

Pai{CEL  a’OST. — Since  Deceaaaber  1.  1924,  a  doaaa(‘stic  parcel-post 
service  has  been  iaa  opea-atioai  in  the  Republic,  established  by  a  law 
proanulgated  Noveaaiber  .‘1.  1924.  According  to  the  regulations 
governing  this  service  the  size  of  packaiges  is  restaicted  to  one  aneter  ■ 
in  length  by  50  centianeters  in  width,  and  the  weight  aaaust  not  exceed  “ 
10  kilos. 

EcrADoai 


AoaticuLTrHAL  CooPER.vTivE  SOCIETY. — Oil  October  31,  1924,  this 
new  oi^anization  was  constituted  by  law  with  a  capital  of  70,000 
sucres.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  render  any 
assistance  necessary  to  farmers,  and  thereby  help  to  develop  and 
improve  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  object,  the  organization  will  import  breeding  stock,. 
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agricultural  juachinory  ami  iniplciucnts,  seeds,  and  various  other 
agricultural  re(|uisites,  and  will  also  import  and  sell,  in  the  ]{ej)ul)lic 
or  abroad,  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  A  credit  division 
will  he  established  by  the  society,  oll'ering  every  facility  to  farmers 
for  obtaining  loans. 

Shoe  factory. — A  new  shoe  fact(»ry  was  opened  recently  in 
Kiohamha.  The  manufacture  of  footwear  is  one  of  the  industries 
the  development  of  which  is  most  satisfactory,  the  native  product 
comparing  very  favoiahly  witli  the  ])est  foreign  makes  of  shoes. 

GUATEMALA 

All  America  Cables  office. — The  All  America  Cables  (Inc.) 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  representative  of  the  Dejiartment 
of  Promotion  for  the  establishment  of  an  oflice  in  the  city  of  Cluate- 
mala. 

Czechoslovak  immigrant  colony.  -On  October  28,  1924,  Presi¬ 
dent  Orellana  approvc'd  a  contract  whereby  families  of  Czechoslovak 
farmers  are  to  be  brought  into  Cmatemala.  The  coloin"  will  consist 
of  one  hundred  or  more  families,  for  whom  hygienic  ilwellings,  medical 
assistance,  schools,  ami  hospital  service  are  to  be  provided.  The  land 
granted  shall  consist  of  4,500  hectares  of  unoccupied  territory.  The 
concessionary  promises  to  prejiare  the  houses  and  other  necessities 
before  organizing  the  colony. 

Petroleum  contr.vcts. — A  contract  between  the  Govermmait  of 
Guatemala  and  a  New  York  company  for  the  exploration  ami  de¬ 
velopment  of  petroleum  fields  and  other  bituminous  deposits  through¬ 
out  the  Departments  of  Izabal  and  Alta  Verapaz  over  an  area  of 
1,600,000  hectares  was  approved  by  President  Orellana  on  November 
28,  1924. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  approved  a  contract  made  between 
the  Government  and  another  company  for  the  exploration  and  (!(»- 
velopimmt  of  petroleum  and  other  hydrocarbons  in  zones  3  and  4 
over  an  area  of  3,500,000  hectares  in  the  Departments  of  El  Peten, 
Alta  Verapaz,  Quiche,  and  lluehuetenango. 

HONDURAS 

Sugar  produutio.n. — According  to  information  received  by  the 
Inited  States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  1924  sugar  production 
in  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  of  Honduras  was  30,532,950  pounds, 
almost  twice  that  of  1923,  and  over  four  times  that  of  1922.  It  is 
expw'ted  that  after  1925  a  new  unit  will  be  added  to  the  mill  located 
in  this  district,  which  is  the  largest  driven  by  electricity  in  Central 
America.  The  addition  will  permit  doubling  the  production. 

28562— 25t— Bull.  3 - 6 
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MEXICO 

Inckeaseu  commerce  with  Cuba. — It  is  reported  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  that  commerce  between 
Mexico  and  Cuba  has  been  considerably  augmented  W'ithin  recent 
months,  the  chief  exports  of  the  former  country  being  various  kinds 
of  beans,  chick  peas,  drugs,  petroleum,  and  henequen,  while  the  latter 
Republic  sends  its  neighbor  jerked  beef,  canned  meats,  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  cigars,  cut  tobacco,  and  olives. 

Abundant  rice  crop. — Estimates  made  in  Sonora  of  the  rice  crop 
harvested  last  December  indicate  that  the  yield  will  be  approximately 
20,000  tons,  valued  at  about  S2, 000,000. 

Extosition  of  the  Experimental  Industrial  Laboratory.— 
Last  November  the  Experimental  Industrial  Laboratory  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  held  in  Me.xico  (’ity  the 
first  exhibition  of  its  work.  The  division  of  industrial  botany  dis¬ 
played  specimens  of  five  Mexican  plants  containing  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  tannin,  as  well  as  50  others  containing  a  lesser  amount. 
Other  divisions  of  the  Laboratory  showed  machinery  ami  methods 
for  extracting  oil  from  oleaginous  seeds;  tests  for  establishing  the 
calories  contained  in  specific  amounts  of  various  foods;  methods  of 
extracting  essences,  five  or  six  per  cent  of  oil  of  aloes  being  obtained 
instead  of  the  usual  commercial  two  and  a  half  per  cent;  micro¬ 
organisms  which  produce  ferments;  pottery  cooking  utensils  heated 
by  electricity;  new  machinery  for  separating  fiber  from  plants;  a 
pottery  glaze  without  lead;  and  a  machine  for  extracting  sugar  from 
bagasse.  Since  1918  the  Laboratory  has  answered  3,217  inquiries. 

Highways  and  irrigation. — Soon  after  President  Calles  assumed 
oflice  November  30  last,  the  Governors  of  the  States  waited  upon  him 
to  present  a  project  for  obtaining  funds  to  undertake  the  extensive 
construction  of  highways  and  irrigation  works.  They  propose  that 
a  law  be  passed  enabling  the  States  to  create  a  public  debt  for  the 
purpose,  this  debt  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  works  themselves,  a  sum 
appropriated  by  the  legislatures  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
present  state  budgets,  and  whatever  funds  the  Federal  Govemment 
may  grant.  President  Galles,  who  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
plan,  promised  to  give  it  his  close  attention. 

On  November  24  of  last  year  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
the  highway  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Communications  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  formation  of  a  Mexican  Highway  Education  Board,  pursuant 
to  the  suggestions  approved  by  the  Pan  American  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  in  which  Sres.  Ings.  Niiiiez  and  Certucha  represented  Mexico. 
It  was  decided  to  call  at  an  early  date  a  meeting  of  prominent  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  officials  of  petroleum  companies,  and  auto- 
mobilists  to  elect  an  executive  committee  of  five  for  the  aforesaid 
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Boiinl,  which  it  is  expected  will  have  many  members  throughout  the 
Republic. 


The  city  of  Pachuca,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  is  anticipating  impor¬ 
tant  results  from  the  construction  of  a  highway  which  will  unite  that 
city  with  the  port  of  Tampico,  since  a  cortcession  has  been  granted 
to  a  company  to  construct  a  road  approximately  200  kilometers  in 
length,  beginning  at  El  Comanche,  19  kilometers  from  Pachuca,  and 
extending  to  Tantoyuca,  not  far  from  Tampico.  It  is  also  expected 
that  another  road  will  be  built  southwest  to  Zitacuaro,  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan. 

NK  ARAGUA 

Dredging  of  San  Juan  River. — The  dredging  of  the  San  Juan 
River  to  facilitate  inland  water  transportation  for  the  Caribbean 
coast  region  is  being  urged  in  the  press.  This  river  runs  from  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  the  Carihl)ean  Sea  and  if  made  navigable  in  its  entire 
j  length  it  woidd  give  great  im])etus  to  the  commerce  of  the  region 
round  about, 

October  exports,  port  of  Bluff. — The  exports  for  the  month 
of  October,  1924,  through  the  port  of  Bluff  were:  (’oconuts,  180,000; 
bananas,  221,800  stems;  and  mahogany,  1,-303, 286  feet. 

Additions  to  the  National  Pal.\.ce. — The  Minister  of  Promotion 
has  made  a  contract  with  a  civil  engineer  for  the  addition  of  south  and 
central  wings  to  the  National  Palace  in  the  city  of  Managua. 

PANAMA 

Extension  of  telephone  service. — An  extension  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  costing  812,000  is  to  be  added  early  in  the  year  to  the 
present  Panama  (’ity  system  by  the  Panama  Telephone  Company. 

Gati  n  Lake  stocked  with  fish. — The  rnited  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  December  delivered  sixtx’  cans  of  fish  sent  to  Panama  for 
stocking  (latiin  Lake. 

Dival.v-Habo  del  Pi’ERCo  K.ULROAi),  Chiriqui.  Messrs.  L.  C. 
Wilson  and  ('ompany  plan  to  build  a  new  narrow  gauge  (three  feet) 
railroad  from  Divala  to  Kabo  del  Puerco  for  which  the  preliminary 
surveys  over  27  kilometei-s  have  already  been  made.  This  road  is  to 
sen-e  the  banana  district  west  of  Divala. 

PARAGUAY 

Merchant  .marine. — A  national  merchant  marine  company  has 
been  created  in  Paraguay  by  law  number  685,  promulgated  October 
28,  1924.  The  duties  of  this  institution  are  to  provide  the  necessary 
vessels  for  transportation  of  fruits  and  other  native  products,  both 
I  between  the  national  river  ports  and  those  abroad  and  to  establish 
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navifjjition  service.  One  million  {;ol<l  pesos  hus  been  allot te«l  for  pur¬ 
chasing  the  vessels  retpiired  and  maintainiiif;  the  service. 

('oMMEKciAL  ('oDE  AMENDED. — The  section  of  the  (\>mereial  ('odo 
relatin"  to  hills  of  e.xehange  and  promissory  notes  has  been  amended 
by  a  law  recently  passed  by  Con"ress,  the  full  te.xt  of  Avhieh  appears 
in  the  iH'irio  Oficinl  of  October  30,  1924. 

PEur 

Oi.Mos  iKitiOATiox  PUO.IECT. — This  project  is  the  second  larfje  irri¬ 
gation  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  present  administratiem,  says 
the  CoaM  Lender,  the  first  being  the  I^ampas  Imperial  project, 

now  i)ractically  completed.  The  Olmos  irrigation  project  covers  an 
area  of  some  (>7,000  hectares,  and  besides  affecting  the  j)oorly  watered 
lands  of  the  ('hiclayo  and  Lambayecpie  district  will  provide  water 
for  a  large  section  of  the  so-called  Pampas  de  Olmos  and  Desert  of 
Sechura,  in  the  Department  of  Lambayoque.  The  main  feature  of 
this  project  is  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Iluancabamba  river 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  these; 
waters  being  conducted  through  IS  miles  of  tunnel  to  the  barren 
western  sIojm'.  It  is  estimated  that  this  irrigation  project  will  cost 
approximately  4, 000, 000  to  o, 000,000  Peruvian  pounds,  and  will  rc^- 
quire  at  least  five  years  to  complete. 

Pl.\\s  to  deveu)p  x.atioxal  coal  industry. — Tile  commission 
appointed  by  the  (lovernment  to  study  the  coat  resources  of  the 
country,  with  the  idea  of  initiating  the  development  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  has  reported  that  is  is  feasible  to  bring  coal  to  the  coast  from 
the  deposits  at  Iluayday,  D(‘parlment  of  La  Libertad,  and  the 
Province  of  Otuzco,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
recommends  the  construction  of  a  railroad  connecting  Iluayday 
with  the  other  railroads.  The  commission  also  recommends  the  de¬ 
limitation  of  a  Government  coal  reserve  for  exploitation.  {Commerce 
lieport't,  October  27,  1924.) 

National  Geoixigical  Society. — Realizing  tbe  important  con¬ 
nection  of  geological  studies  with  the  development  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  last  Nov'ember  a  group  of  native  geologists 
organized  a  National  Geological  Society  in  Lima,  with  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  in  every  way  with  any  geological  investigations  car¬ 
ded  on  in  the  country. 

SALVAIKIK 

Roads. — A  new  automobile  road  is  to  be  opened  between  San 
Martin  and  Suebitoto,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  municipalities 
named  and  San  Pedro  Perulapan,  Perulapia,  and  Oratorio.  The 
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Government  is  contnljutin};  the  tools  and  material,  the  municipalities 
the  labor. 

A  new  road  is  to  he  constructed  between  San  Jos6  Guayahal  and 
the  llopan"o  railroad  station,  tools  heinj;  loaned  by  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion. 

Country  Club  for  San  Salvador. — Accordinj;  to  the  Imited 
Statt*s  Commerce  Reports  for  December  15,  1924,  the  sum  of  $125,000 
has  already  been  subscribed  by  prominent  business  men  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  country  club  for  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  a  modern  clubhouse,  "olf  course,  swimming  pool  ami 
tennis  courts.  The  Salvadorean  press  states  that  the  Government 
donated  land  for  the  club  from  La  Ceiba,  a  Government  estate  near 
the  capital  city. 

First  cotton  bale. — The  first  bale  of  Salvadorean  cotton,  raisetl 
on  the  Hacienda  San  Antonio  de  Silva,  was  placed  on  exhibition 
recently  in  the  show  wimlows  of  one  of  the  stores  of  San  Salvador. 

united  states 

Forest  products.-  In  connection  with  the  article  on  Pan  American 
Cooperation  in  Forestry  Conservation  which  appeared  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  it  is  encouraj^ing  to  note  that  development  of 
the  program  for  better  utilization  of  forest  products  and  elimination 
of  waste  is  making  good  progress  through  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  Utilization  of  Forest  Products  in  conjunction  with  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  A  complete  plan  will 
probably  be  placed  before  the  Central  Committee  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  early  in  March. 

URUGUAY 

Frot  production. — Press  reports  state  that  the  peach  crop  of 
Uruguay  has  suffered  due,  to  several  plant  plagues  which  have  at¬ 
tacked  60  per  cent  of  the  trees.  Barring  severe  tlroughts,  however, 
the  pears,  plums,  apples,  figs,  table  and  wine  grapes,  cherries,  lemons 
and  other  fruits  are  promising  an  abundant  harvest. 

Livestock  census. — The  Director  of  the  Livestock  Census 
Bureau  has  reported  to  the  Ministry  of  Imlustries  that  the  1924 
census  showed  8,425,196  head  of  cattle,  or  629,181  head  more  than 
in  1916.  Of  this  total,  2,944,642  were  cows,  1,230,765  heifers, 
333,105  o.xen,  108,957  full-grown  hulls,  2,021,190  young  hulls,  and 
the  remainder  calves. 

VENEZUELA 

New  cable  .\nd  wireless  service. — According  to  a  report 
received  by  the  Director  of  Federal  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Stations 
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in  Caracas  from  the  wireless  station  in  Trinidad,  new  cable  and 
wireless  communications  were  established  on  December  1,  1924, 
between  Venezuela  and  other  countries  b}'  the  Pacific  Cable  and 
West  Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  companies. 

New  customhouse. — liy  a  presidential  decree  a  new  customhouse 
will  be  established  in  Coro,  in  the  Paraguanl  Peninsula,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  the  oil  companies  in^the  neighboring  State  of  Falcon  a  means 
of  exporting  the  oil  from  that  rich  region. 

Commercial  Museum.  -On  December  7,  1924,  the  Commercial 
Museum  was  opened  in  Caracas  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Ayacucho.  Many  were  the  interesting  and  varied  exhi])its  from  the 
different  states,  among  them  l)eing  those  from  the  dairy  and  cement 
factory  of  Maracay,  and  specimens  of  woods,  fruits,  cereals,  all 
kinds  of  sisal  and  its  products,  miniature  looms  and  frames  for  the 
manufacture  of  sacks  and  hammocks  in  the  Farabita  design,  rope, 
Guiana  cord,  halters,  girths,  blankets,  drilling  anti  other  woolen  and 
cotton  textiles,  furs,  Spanish  and  sole  leather,  minerals,  medicines, 
etc.,  displayed  in  handsome  showcases.  Another  interesting  feature 
of  this  exhibition  was  the  large  collection  of  plants. 

The  establishment  of  this  museum  is  a  project  which  has  been 
entertained  for  some  time  by  all  those  interested  in  commerce,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  commerce  and  industrj" 
inasmuch  as  the  farmers  will  now  have  a  suitable  building  in  which 
to  house  their  exhibits  permanently,  knowledge  of  the  country’s 
resources  being  thus  made  available  to  foreigners  residing  or  visiting 
in  the  Republic,  which  no  doubt  will  be  conducive  to  commercial 
interchange  between  Venezuela  and  other  countries. 

Venezuelan  Manual  of  Agriculture. — Sr.  Rafael  Martinez 
Mendoza  has  published  a  booklet  under  the  name  of  Manual  of  the 
Venezuelan  Farmer  or  Manual  del  Agricultor  Venezolano,  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  methods  employed  in  tropical  cultivation,  divided  into 
5  sections,  in  which  he  treats  the  following  subjects:  Principal 
Plants  Cultivated  in  the  Tropics;  Vegetables;  Fruits;  Pastures  and 
Silage;  and  Forestry. 

New  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry.— On 
December  2,  1924,  an  open  session  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
and  Animal  Industry  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  La  Hacienda,  in 
Caracas,  Sr.  Victor  V.  Maldonado,  the  editor  of  this  popular  agricul¬ 
tural  magazine,  presiding.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  cattle  owners,  and  prominent  business  men. 
General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  of  the  Republic,  was  elected 
Honorary  President  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  Sr.  Victor  V.  Maldonado 
President. 
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COSTA  HICA 

Ix)AXS  TO  KAHMEKS. — Accordiiij;  to  the  report  of  the  Banco  de 
Costa  Rica  for  the  fiscal  year  endinj;  October  31,  1924,  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Agricultural  Loan  Section  was 
4,800,700.04  colones,  a  larjie  amount  havin"  been  loaned  by  the 
coffee  section  for  the  purpose  of  plantin*;  270  hectares  to  coffee. 

Loans,  amounting  to  37,000  colones,  made  during  the  month  of 
Xovember,  1924,  by  cooperative  institutions,  show  the  great  conven¬ 
ience  that  such  loans  have  been  to  farmei’s. 

(T'BA 

Tueasuky  kepokt.-  -During  the  ])eriod  February  29  to  September 
30,  1924,  the  national  debt  was  reduced  SI  1,483,800,  payment  of 
85, 104,000  having  been  made  on  the  foreign  and  .80,279,300  on  the 
interior  debt,  the  remaining  balance  of  the  foreign  debt  being 
888,328, .500,  and  of  the  interior  debt  812,478,200. 


ECUADOR 

Budcjet  law  for  1925. — In  the  lieijUtro  OJicial  of  Xovend)er  8, 
1924,  the  budget  law  for  1925  is  ])ublished.  According  to  this  law, 
which  becomes  effective  January  1,  1925,  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  balance,  each  being  placed  at  35,833,080.40  sucres. 

PARA(JUAY 

Budcet  for  1924-25.  Budget  law  number  084  published  in  the 
Diario  OJicial  of  Xovember  3,  1924,  fixes  tbc  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1924-25  at  1,520,739,70  gold  pesos  and  123,127,037.08 
pesos  legal  currency.  The  receij)ts  to  meet  these  expenditures  amount 
to  1,275,840  gold  pesos  and  135,072,740  pesos  legal  currency.  The 
fiscal  year  runs  from  September  1  to  August  31  of  the  following  year. 

URUC.UAY 

Extension  of  the  budget. — On  October  20,  1924,  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  extended  the  budget  of  national  expendi¬ 
tures  then  in  force  to  December  31,  1924. 
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VKXK/.rKI.A 

FouKKiN  DKiiT. — Tlio  (lOvemiiuMit  liiis  not  only  iiaid  the  inU‘n*st 
on  its  foroifin  ilolit  hut  has  irducod  it  within  roccnt  ycai-s  in  a 
larfjc  pro])ortion.  On  .laniiarv  1,  1909,  this  d(*ht  aiiKuinttMi  to 
2 10, 307,281. OS  holivars  and  hy  danuary  1,  11124.  was  minced  to 
108,720,12;).  10,  a  roduction  of  101  ..■)81,1;’)0.52  holivars  in  1.')  years, 
or  48.30  per  cent  of  the  total  debt.  To  this  could  he  added 
8,204,534.98  holivais  paid  on  other  debts  as  follows:  4,712,0(M).(M) 
holivars  on  the  Puerto  ('ahello-Valeneia  Railway;  300,000,000  on 
the  French  claims;  and  1,925,474.15  holivars  and  1 ,542,065.25 
holivars  on  the  (Yichfield  and  Manoa  American  ('laims,  respec¬ 
tively. 

With  a  credit  of  24,000,000  holivars  in  the  Venezuela  Bank  and  a 
gold  reserve  increasing  in  value  day  by  day,  Venezuela  occuj)ies  an 
exceptional  position  in  government  finances. 


LEGISLATION 


AUGEXTIXA  ■ 


Rent  law. — The  extraordinary  session  (»f  Congress  during  the 
liret  days  of  December  saw  the  passage  of  the  extension  of  the  rent 
law  No.  11321  until  September  30,  1925.  This  law,  which  provided 
fixed  rental  rates,  originally  extended  its  benefits  to  tenants  only 
until  September  30,  1923.  The  law  was  pa.ssed  to  remedy  the  housing 
situation  existent  in  January,  1920,  when  many  landlords,  foreseeing 
a  housing  shortage,  raised  the  rents.  When  the  law  expired  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  it  was  claimed  that  certain  landlords  immediately'  raisetl 
the  rents  and  that  numerous  evictions  had  been  ordered.  The  lieview 
of  the  River  Plate  states  that  the  housing  situation  is  now  much 
improved  and  some  sort  of  dwelling  may  he  had  by'  everybody. 


BOLIVIA 


IjAW  fob  the  I'KOTECTIOX  OF  COMMEUCTAL  EMPLOYEES. — A  laW 
promulgated  November  21,  1924,  provides  that  commercial  and 
industrial  employees  shall  work  eight  houi-s  daily,  and  for  work  over 
time  shall  he  paid  twice  their  ordinary'  wages.  The  employ'ees  are 
entitled  to  a  y'earlv  bonus  of  at  least  one  month’s  salary',  provided 
the  merchant  has  made  sufficient  profits  during  the  year  to  warrant 
the  pavment  of  a  premium.  In  the  event  of  an  emplovee’s  illness. 
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if  caiusod  lay  or  in  imy  wiiy  rt'siilting  from  tho  work  in  which  he  is 
einphiyod,  the  employer  is  ohligeil  to  provide  for  him  the  services  of 
a  doct(»r  and  any  medieint's  he  may  iinjuire,  ami  in  the  event  of 
ileatli  defray  tlie  funeral  expenses.  If  no  written  eontraet  has  been 
made  between  the  merchant  and  employee  ais  to  the  length  of  time 
for  whieh  the  latter’s  services  are  contracted,  the  former  nniy  dismiss 
the  emjdoyec  by  giving  him  a  written  notice  of  90  days.  Under  the 
same  conditions  the  employee  has  a  right  to  give  up  his  position  on 
40  tla\'s’  notice  to  his  employer.  In  the  fii^st  case,  if  the  employee’s 
services  have  been  continuous,  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
compensation  according  to  the  following  scale:  For  d  months’  to 
1  year’s  service,  1  month’s  salary;  for  2  t'cai's’  to  5  yeai's’  service, 

3  months’  salary;  for  5  to  10  years’  service,  6  months’  salary;  for  10  to 
20  yeai's’  service,  1  year's  salary;  for  20  to  25  yeai-s’  service,  18  months’ 
salary;  and  for  25  to  30  yearn’  service,  20  months’  salary.  In  the 
event  of  the  employee’s  voluntary'  retirement  from  his  position  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  compensation.  All  differences  arising  between 
employer  and  employee  regarding  the  work  or  wages  received  shall 
be  settled  h\'  a  special  court  at  one  hearing,  with  no  further  appeal. 

CHILE 

Nicht  work  in  bakeries  prohibited. — Decree  law  No.  24, 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficml  for  October  4,  1924,  prohibits  work 
between  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning  in  bakeries, 
pastry-shops,  candy  factories,  establishments  making  pastes,  and 
all  similar  enterprises  making  products  for  public  sale.  Members 
of  the  proprietor’s  family  are  included  in  the  prohibition.  Such 
establishments  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  sanitarj’  requirements 
to  he  laid  down  by  the  regulations  issued  in  connection  with  this 
law.  The  first  infraction  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  100 
pesos  for  each  emploj’^ee  working  illegally,  the  second  by  a  fine  of 
500  pesos,  and  the  third  by  the  closing  of  the  establishment  for  at 
least  a  month.  Any  agreement  made  by  employers  and  employees 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  declared  illegal. 

Private  employees. — As  law  No.  4059  of  September  8,  1924, 
which  had  to  do  with  private  employees,  occasioned  serious  con¬ 
flicts  between  employers  and  employees,  a  decree  law  has  postponed 
the  time  at  which  it  will  become  effective  to  April  1,  1925.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to  propose 
modifications  to  the  law. 

Patents  and  trade  marks. — An  Office  of  Industrial  Property, 
which  has  to  do  with  patents  and  trade  marks,  was  recently 
estahlisheil  by  a  decree-law. 
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COLOMBIA 

Suspension  of  judicial  lec:islation. — By  law  26  of  November 
5,  1924,  the  Colombian  judicial  code  compiled  by  law  103,  1923, 
together  with  its  additional  laws  and  their  amendments  has  been 
suspended,  bringing  into  use  one  previously  existing  which  was 
established  in  accordance  with  law  57  of  1887. 

In  this  connection,  a  committee  composed  of  5  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers  in  the  Republic,  has  been  appointed  b}’  the 
Supreme  Court  to  study  the  subject,  which  committee,  on  duly  31, 
1925,  will  submit  its  report  to  Congress  for  consideration.  {Com¬ 
merce  Reportfi,  January  12,  1925.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Port  taxes. — By  decree  No.  128,  of  August  14,  1924,  port,  cus¬ 
tomhouse,  lighthouse,  health,  and  municipal  fees  will  be  included 
in  one  tax  which  will  be  collected  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  steamer  and  applied  to  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
port  buildings,  wharves,  buoys,  lighthouses,  etc.  Wharfage  for  the 
pilot,  boats,  cables,  buoys,  planks,  piles,  and  other  conveniences, 
chai-ged  by  wharf  rentei’s  or  by  the  State,  will  not  be  included  in  the 
new  tax. 

Steamers  leaving  the  ports  of  the  Republic  for  foreign  countries 
will  pay  the  following  port  taxes  in  gold,  at  the  rate  of  4  colones 


per  dollar: 

Steamers  of  from  1  to  50  tons _ Free  of  cliarge. 

Steamers  of  from  51  to  1(K)  tons _  75  colones. 

Steamers  of  from  101  to  1,000  tons _  100  colones. 

Steamers  of  from  1,001  to  5,000  tons _  100  colones, 


for  the  first  1,000  tons  and  a  .surtax  of  9  centimos  for  each  additional  ton.  Those 
over  5,000  tons  will  pay  a  tax  of  460  colones. 

Private  yachts,  war  ships,  tourist  steamers  not  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce,  Government  and  other  steamers  conveying  national  pas¬ 
sengers  which  lly  the  Costa  Rican  flag,  steamers  which  come  without 
cargo  for  the  purpose  of  loading  coffee  and  other  products,  and  those 
obliged  to  enter  port  in  an  emergency  will  be  exempt  from  port 
taxation. 

Sanitary  imrrove.ments  in  Cartaco. — By  decree  No.  126  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Congress  on  August  14,  1924,  the  Municipality  of  Cartago 
will  contract  a  loan  of  150,000  colones  at  1  per  cent  a  month,  which 
will  be  exclusively  applied  to  sanitary  improvements,  repaying  it 
within  a  period  of  20  years  by  yearly  amortization. 

Amend.ment  to  the  fiscal  code. — According  to  a  decree  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Congress  on  September  10,  1924,  an  amendment  has  been 
made  to  Article  443  of  the  Fiscal  Code  governing  the  Government 
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monopoly  of  tlie  manufacture  of  liquor,  by  wliich  wines  or  li([Uor 
of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  beer,  will  be  considered  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  their  manufacture  and  sale  by  firms  or  individuals 
being  therefore  illegal.  {La  Gaceta,  September  21,  1924.) 

New  koads  in  Guaxacaste. — In  accordance  with  decree  No.  86 
sanctioned  by  Congress  on  August  14,  1924,  Government  funds 
accumulated  for  the  construction  of  the  Guanacaste  railroad  will 
be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  liallena-Carrillo,  Bebedero- 
Bagaces,  and  Santa  Cruz-Bolson  roads,  60,000  colones  being  as¬ 
signed  to  each  of  the  first  two  and  27,000  colones  to  the  third. 

CUBA 

Fohestry  .and  mixing. — By  decree  No.  1234  of  September  11, 
1924,  the  budget  for  the  inspection  of  forests  and  mines  was  in¬ 
creased  S10,000.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  16,  1924.) 

Cuban  coopehation  with  League  of  Nations. — By  decree  No. 
1225,  of  September  8,  1924,  a  bureau  was  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  llabana,  to  have  charge  of  the  dispatch  of  all  subjects 
related  to  the  Secretariat  and  other  organizations  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  so  far  as  (\d)an  participation  is  concerned. 

Submarine  cables. — By  decree  No.  1673  signed  on  November 
21,  1924,  the  All  American  Cahles  {Inc.),  is  authorized  to  lay  addi¬ 
tional  cables  between  the  American  naval  station  in  Guantanamo, 
Province  of  Oriente,  and  the  United  States,  Colon,  and  Panama, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  re(juirements  stipulated  in  presidential 
decree  No.  337  of  March  21,  1921. 

Appropri.ations  for  agricultural  instruction. — By  decree 
No.  1257  of  September  12,  1924,  a  credit  of  825,000  was  assigned  to 
the  repair  of  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  grounds  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  li)xperiment  Station  and  by  decree  No.  1193  of  August  2, 
1924,  815,000  for  the  purchase  of  pure  stock  and  86,000  for  repairs 
in  other  agricultural  centers. 

By  presidential  decree  of  September  14,  1924,  an  assignment  of 
$32,000  was  also  made  to  complete  the  reconstruction  of  the  six  agri¬ 
cultural  school  buildings  in  Pinar  del  Kfo,  Camagiiey,  llabana, 
Santa  Clara,  Oriente,  and  Matanzas.  The  funds  will  be  provided 
from  the  Treasury.  (President’s  Message,  November  25,  1924.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Marriage  law. — In  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  November  26,  1924, 
there  is  published  the  full  text  of  the  marriage  law  promulgated 
November  19,  1924. 
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Nati:i{ali7ATI()X  i.aw.  On  Octohor  31.  1924,  (’ongivss  passed  a 
law  on  naturalization  in  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie.  'I'lu*  main  |)i()- 
visions  are  as  follows: 

Article  1. — Foreinners  eliftihle  for  iiatiirali/ation  in  the  Dominican  licpiil>lic 
are: 

(fl)  Tliosc  who  have  lived  in  tlie  Republic  for  three  years  and  liave  establislicd 
a  permanent  residence  there,  in  accordance  with  article  13  of  the  Civil  Code; 

(b)  Those  who  have  lived  for  It)  eonsecutive  years  in  the  Republic;  if,  how¬ 
ever  during  this  i)eriod  several  years,  not  more  than  five,  have  been  spent  abroad 
on  a  (Joverninent  mission,  such  time  may  be  computed  in  the  ten  years'  residence 
re(|uired; 

(c)  Those  residing  five  eonsecutive  years  in  the  Republic,  who  have  married 
Dominican  women,  or  have  established  some  iiuhistry,  or  have  acquired  real 
estate  in  the  Republic; 

(d)  Those  with  a  i)erinancnt  residence  in  the  Republic,  who  present  proofs  of 
having  under  cultivation  a  tract  of  land  may  become  naturalized  after  one 
year’s  residence. 

Article  2. — The  re(|ue.st  for  naturalization  must  be  made  to  the  Executive, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  documents 
proving  that  the  applicant  is  eligible  for  naturalization. 

(a)  Certificates  of  good  behavior  and  hone.sty,  issued  by  the  Governor  and 
District  Attorney  of  the  Province  where  the  applicant  resides,  must  be  sent  with 
the  application. 

.\rticle  3. — The  naturalization  jiapers,  if  granted,  will  be  sent  to  the  ai)plicant 
through  the  Governor  of  the  Provinee  where  he  resides,  who  will  deliver  them  to 
the  applicant,  after  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic  and  sworn 
to  comply  with  the  obligations  impo.sed  by  citizenship. 

ECrADOR 

Law  ox  sale  of  orii  M,  morpioxe,  axd  similar  drugs. — In  order 
to  combat  tlu*  use  of  narcotic  drugs  (’ongress  passed  a  law  October  Ifi, 
1924,  forbidding  private  individuals,  corporations,  or  institutions 
to  import  opium,  morphine,  and  their  derivatives.  The  only  organ¬ 
izations  permitted  by  this  law  to  import  these  drugs  are  the  ('entral 
Boards  of  ('harity  of  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  (’uenca,  and  they  must 
previously  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  t)f  Public  ('harities. 
These  drugs  may  he  imported  only  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
and  may  he  distributed  by  the  above  mentioned  Boards  of  ('harity 
to  charity  institutions  and  drug  stores.  The  sale  of  narcotic  drugs 
shall  be  made  only  at  pharmacies  and  t»n  a  doctor’s  or  surgeon’s 
prescription.  Any  person  illegally  selling  narcotic  drugs  shall  be 
fined  from  500  to  2,000  sucres,  and  imprisoned  from  one  to  three 
months,  and  the  drugs  shall  he  c<»nfiscat(‘d.  A  physician  or  druggist 
found  carrying  on  unhiM-ful  trade  in  these  drugs  shall  he  prohibited 
to  exercise  his  profession  for  three  years. 


GUATEMALA 


(’haxges  IX  THE  LAW  OX  HYDRocARBoxs. — President  Orellana  in 
decree  Xo.  STS  of  Xovemh(*r  21,  15*24,  amended  Articles  11,  21,  35, 
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an<l  4  4  of  tlio  Law  of  llydrofurbons  to  facilitate  the  "rowth  of  the 
miiiiiij;  anti  petroleum  imlustrv  in  Guatemala.  The  changes  in  the 
law  have  made  the  sole  tax  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  product  in  zones 
1  and  2;  tind  8  per  cent  in  zones  3  and  4;  or  the  equivalent  in  American 
money.  The  length  of  contracts  is  to  he  forty  years,  and  wt)rk  in 
exploration  ami  geological  surveys  is  to  he  hegun  within  the  first  six 
months  after  the  granting  of  the  concession,  with  proofs  thereof 
furnished  to  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  within  two  months  thereafter. 
The  complete  te.xt  of  tlie  decree  is  published  in  the  Guatt-malteco  of 
Xovem])er  20,  1924. 

Monktauv  STAXDAUi).  Oil  Xoveuihcr  20.  1924,  President  Orellana 
issued  a  decree  providing  a  new  monetary  system  for  Guatemala  based 
on  a  gold  standard  with  the  quetzal  as  the  unit  representing  l..o0400r> 
grams  <»f  pure  gold,  this  coin  being  the  eipiivalent  of  sixty  pesos.  The 
gold  coins  are  to  be  as  follows:  Twenty  (pietzales  equal  to  1,200  pesos : 
10  (pietzales,  or  000  pesos;  o  (pietzah's,  or  300  pesos;  the  silver  coins 
will  be  one  (|uetzal,  00  pesos;  half-ipietzal,  30  pesos;  quarter-cjuetzal, 
1.^  pesos;  and  copper  and  aluminum  coins,  five  pi'sos,  one  peso,  an 
fifty  centavos.  The  minting  of  this  money  is  to  be  done  by  the  State. 

A  monetary  circulation  reserve  fund  is  to  be  formed  from:  1,  sums 
in  the  possession  of  the  C'aja  Keguladora;  2,  sums  assigned  to  the 
('aja  R(*guhulora  by  decree  839  of  Septemlmr  14,  1923;  3,  profits 
from  the  coining  of  silver  money;  4,  profits  in  exchange  operations 
made  hy  the  C'aja  Keguladora,  interest  or  other  gains;  5,  special 
taxes  imposed  for  this  fund;  (j,  sums  specially  appropriated  by  the 
State;  7,  two  per  cent  or  more  of  the  annual  issue  of  banks  of  issue, 
payable  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  June  30,  and  1  per 
cent  on  December  31.  The  full  te.xt  of  this  decree  is  published  in 
the  Giiatemalteco  of  November  29,  1924. 


I'AUAGUAY 


I.MMiGU.VTiox  LAW. — A  law  promulgated  October  31,  1924,  amends 
article  14  of  the  immigration  law  of  October  6,  1903,  in  the  following 
manner: 

-Vrticle  1. — Immigrants  wlio  sliall  be  rofu.sed  admittaiU'C  to  the  Ueind)lie  are: 

(a)  Lepers,  tubercidar  jjersons,  those  afflicted  witli  trachoma,  or  any  otlier 
disease  or  organic  disai)ility  winch  prevents  tliem  from  earning  a  living; 

(I))  Tlie  l)lind,  dumb,  insane  or  crii)i)les  of  any  kind; 

(c)  Beggars,  criminals,  or  persons  liaving  a  prison  record; 

(d)  ilal)itual  drunkards; 

(e)  Per.sons  over  70  years  of  age,  except  tliose  liaving  cliildren  or  grandchildren 
living  in  the  llepublic; 

(f)  Women  over  40  years  of  age  who  are  without  legal  support  of  a  husband, 
brother,  son  or  grandson; 

(.g)  Socialists,  and  exiles,  such  as  anarchists,  and  jiersons  who  attempt  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bring  prostitutes  into  the  country,  or  entice  women  into 
that  profession. 
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Article  2. — No  immigrant  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Republic  unless  provided 
with  authentic  documents  stating  his  occupation  or  profession,  and  proving  him 
to  be  acceptable  under  the  conditions  enumerated  in  article  one. 

Election  lvw. — The  full  text  of  this  law,  number  702,  promul¬ 
gated  November  14,  1924,  was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
November  18,  1924. 

VENEZUELA 

Forest  conservation. — By  a  decree  on  Forests  and  Waters- 
published  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Ocumare  del  Tuy,  in  the 
Urdaneta  District,  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  fell  trees,  clear  or 
burn  the  bush  near  the  sources,  basins,  or  water-sheds  of  any  of  the 
streams  in  this  district,  under  penalty  of  arrest  or  line. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


»  R  AZI L-S  W I TZ  E  R  L  A  N I ) 


Arbitration  treaty. — Decree  No.  4882  of  November  22,  lt>24, 
publishcnl  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Brazil  for  Noveunber  25,  1924, 
gives  the  approval  of  the  Brazilian  National  Congress  and  the 
Prc'sidc'iit  of  the  Unitcnl  States  of  Brazil  to  the  treaty  on  the  judicial 
setth*ment  of  controvc'rsies  which  might  arise  between  Brazil  and 
Switzerland.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  on  June  23, 
1924. 


COLO  .M  BI A-PA  N  A  M  A 


Treaty  on  Panama-Colombian  boundaries.  A  treaty  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaric's  of  the  Govc'rnments  of  Colombia  and  Panama 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  August  20,  1924,  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  international  boundary  between  the  two  countrii's  by  a 
mixed  commission,  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama  on  December  16,  1924. 

GUATEMALA-BELGIUM-DUCIIY  OF  LUXEMBOUIUJ 

Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. — The  Governments  of 
Guatemala,  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  through 
their  accredited  representatives  signed  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on 
November  7,  1924,  a  treaty  whereby  nationals  of  the  signatory 
countries  may  freely  engage  in  trade,  inherit  property,  carry  on 
manufacturing  and  enjoy  other  rights  in  each  other’s  countries. 
(El  Guatemalteco,  November  24,  1924.) 
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MEXICO 

Sanitary  coxvextiox. — The  international  sanitary  convention 
signed  in  Paris  January  17,  1912,  was  ratified  by  Presitlent  Obregon 
on  October  31,  1924,  and  published  in  the  Dlario  OJicial  on  December 
11  and  12,  1924. 

MEXICO-FRAXCE 

('LAI.MS  COXVEXTIOX. — The  claims  convention  between  Mexico 
and  France,  signed  September  25,  1924,  was  signed  by  President 
Obrc'gon  of  Mexico  November  27,  1924,  having  previously  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate.  Katifications  were  exchanged  in  Mexico  City  on 
December  29,  1924.  (Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  November  29,  1924; 
EJ  I'niimal,  Mexico  CMty,  December  30,  1924.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
,andEDUCATION, 


AKOEXTIXA 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Ixstrictiox. — The 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  for  1923, 
dated  September,  1924,  has  recently  been  published,  giving  in  its 
second  volume  the  status  of  primary  and  secondary  public  instruction. 
Excerpts  are  as  follows: 

.\moiig  matters  of  social  order  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
Education  is  the  physical  health  of  pupils,  especially  those  of  weak  constitution 
who,  due  to  their  poor  environment,  are  in  need  of  State  aid  reaching  beyond  the 
schoolroom  for  purpo.ses  of  social  welfare.  For  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of 
250,000  pesos  was  placed  in  the  budget  for  the  e.stablishment  of  vacation  colonies 
on  the  seashore  where  202  children  were  registered — 93  lx)ys  from  8  to  10  years 
old,  and  109  girls  from  8  to  12  years  old.  Thirty-two  vacation  schools  were  open 
for  two  .sessions,  attended  in  the  morning  by  5,051  children,  and  in  the  afternoon 
by  (it), .538  children. 

School  libraries  have  not  been  as  widely  established  as  desired  due  to  lack  of 
funds  *  *  *  though  there  are  stationary  and  circulating  libraries  in  the 

provincial  schools. 

Two  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  Buenos  Aires  was  found  to  be 
retarded.  Twenty-one  per  cent  was  found  to  be  undernouri.shed,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  the  Education  Council  appropriated  300,000  pesos  of  the  school  funds  for 
school  lunches. 

During  1923  there  were  in  the  entire  country  174  secondary,  normal  and 
special  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  divided  as  follows:  40 
national  secondary  schools;  one  secondary  school  for  girls;  84  normal  schools;  6 
commercial  schools;  3  industrial  schools;  15  vocational  schools;  1  school  of  mining 
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and  chemical  industries;  Iti  women’s  vocational  schools;  1  institute  of  pedaKogy; 

1  institute  for  teachers  of  modern  languages;  2  deaf  mute  schools;  1  institute  for 
the  blind;  a  national  academy  of  fine  arts  and  a  school  of  arts.  The  registration 
of  pupils  in  these  .scluwils  ainountcHl  to  73,29(>,  of  whom  31,390  were  boys  and 
41,900  girls,  the  average  attendance  being  04,900.  Ninety-six  per  cent  were 
-Vrgentines  and  the  rest  foreigners.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  numbered 
0,300.  There  were  also  1H8  private  schools  with  9,345  )>upiis. 

National  XoKMALSfiUHiLFouTE.U'nEUsiNSEfONDAUYSciiooL.s. — 
On  Docoiuher  1(5,  1924,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  tliis  school  was  eelehrated  in  Buenos  Aires  when  the  eorner  stone 
of  the  new  huildinj;  was  laid.  The  sehool  at  present  has  7(5  teachers 
and  775  students.  The  eour.se  is  four  veal’s  in  len"th,  the  first  three 
years  heinj;  devoted  to  study  and  the  last  to  praetiee  teaehino. 

Lectuhes  on  PHiLO.sopiiY  OF  Dot'TOR  SpENGLEK.— Ill  response  to 
the  petition  of  a  delegation  of  students  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of 
12  lectures  in  the  Sehool  of  Taiw  and  Social  Sciences  of  that  rni- 
vei'sity  on  the  social  evolution  of  law  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Oswald  Spongier,  of  Munich. 

Dr.  Ernesto  Que.sada,  though  retired  as  active  professor  of  this 
school  in  which  he  lectured  for  many  years,  gladly  accedetl  to  the 
riKpiest  of  the  students  and  faculty  to  elucidate  the  Spenglerian  doc¬ 
trines,  which  ho  believes  to  be  as  transcendental  in  their  way  as  the 
Einstein  theory. 

BOLIVIA 

Project  for  establishing  schools  in  mining  camps. — The  (’om- 
mittce  on  Education  of  the  Senate  has  under  consideration  an  impor¬ 
tant  hill,  which  provides  that  all  mining  companies  employing  100 
or  more  lahorei’s  shall  be  obliged  to  establish  at  the  mining  camp 
and  to  maintain  at  their  own  expense  a  school  for  primary  instruction. 

BRAZIL 

Home  and  farm  economics. — Dr.  Paul  dc  Vuyst,  Director  (icneral 
of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  recently  visited  Kio  de  .laneiro 
where  he  delivered  lectun*son  domestic  and  farm  economics  and  their 
relation  to  rural  life  before  several  associations. 

Children’s  library. — -On  November  20,  1924,  a  children’s  library 
was  opened  in  the  Ennes  de  Souza  School  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Thus 
librarv  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind  in  the  Brazilian  capital,  the  others 
being  in  the  Tiradentes  School,  Floriano  Peixoto  School,  and  the 
building  of  the  League  of  Friends  of  Childhood. 

chile 

1..ECTURE  BY  DocTOR  SiiERWELL. —  Dr.  CiuiUeriuo  SherM'ell,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  I’nited  States  section  of  the  Inter  Ameriean  High  Com- 
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miss'u>n,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Chile  last  November,  when 
he  was  cordially  received  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chilean  section 
of  tlie  aforementioned  Commission.  The  subject  of  his  lecture  was 
wlucation  for  social  welfare  work,  with  special  reference  to  the  course 
in  use  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  motions  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Doctor  Sherwell  and  approved  at  the  Congress  of  Social 
Economy  held  in  Buenos  Aires  regarding  social  work  as  a  profession. 

Pax  Americax  Educwtioxal  Coxgress. — The  Pan  American 
Educational  Congress,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Santiago  in 
September,  1925,  has  been  jiostponed  by  the  Chilean  Government  to 
the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  1926. 


COSTA  RICA 

IIoxoR  TO  A  TEACHER. — As  a  result  of  a  popular  vote,  Sr.  Miguel 
Obregon  Lizano  has  been  honored  by  having  his  portrait  hung  in 
the  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Teachers  established  by  the  Practice 
School  connected  with  the  Heredia  Normal  School.  Sr.  Obregon  is 
worthy  of  this  tribute  of  affection  and  appreciation  from  his  col¬ 
leagues,  having  devoted  his  life  to  education  and  risen  from  school 
teacher  to  the  rank  of  Minister  of  Education.  During  the  last 
administration  he  ludd  the  position  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Helations. 


C  UBA 


School  report  for  1923-24. — In  the  President’s  message,  dated 
November  25,  1924,  are  given  the  following  data  on  primary  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  school  year  1923-24,  which  show  an  increase  of  6,058 
pupils  over  the  last  school  year: 


New  primary  scliools  estaijlislied: 


Pillar  del  Kio-. . .3  Santa  Clara 

I  i  abana . -i  Camagiiey . . 

Matanzas _  1  Orientc. _ 


Total  registration  by  ages  in  publie  schools: 

Children  under  (i  years  of  age _ 

Children  under  7  years  of  age _ 

Children  under  H  years  of  age . . . 

Children  under  9  years  of  age _ 

Children  under  10  years  of  age.. . 

Children  under  11  years  of  age . . 

Children  under  12  years  of  age _ 

('hildren  under  13  years  of  age _ 

Children  under  14  years  of  age _ 

Children  under  L5  years  of  age . . 


1 

1 

4 


14, 721 
34,  .545 
43,  ,593 
48,  134 
52,  149 
40,  021 
43,  874 
29,  430 
12,  972 
3,  832 


377,  475 


Of  these  377,475  pupils,  188,235  were  boys,  189,240  girls,  277,652 
white  and  99,823  colored.  The  average  daily  registration  was 
28562— 25+— Bull.  3 - 7 
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282,010  and  the 
registered  pupils. 

attendance  207,211,  or 

73.47  per  cent 

of  the 

Pupils  Total  1  Average 

j  :  ■■epistration 

Niuhl  schools . 

Prison  schools . 

Private  schools . 

Public  schools . 

School  centers  in  76  zones _ 

.  M  3,  .•«12 

.  .I  204 

.  .V,l  31,  TOO 

.  3,;«H  !  277,6.V2 

.  IM  3, 16.5 

1  : 

2, 160  .5,  .522 

236  440 

2,737  34.  .5.36  i 

99,(e23  377,475  i 

1  400  3,574 

2,110 
213 
30,136 
207, 211 
2,0,54 

Teachers 

Men  Women  White 

Colored 

1 

Primary  schmils . . 

Public  scluKils . 

.  rm  _ 

013  .5,410  ,5,:i02 

602  1.173  1,716 

1 

1,021 

57 

_  7()  _ 

;  ' 

There  were  also  25U  teachers  for  s|iecial  subjects  ami  IWi  assistants. 


Appropriations  for  agriccltural  instruction. — See  pafjt*  239. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Business  school. — This  schcol,  established  in  Santiago  a  few 
months  ago,  has  shown  a  remarkable  progress  in  a  short  time,  and 
is  filling  a  long-felt  need  for  instruction  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
commercial  work.  The  courses  cover  shorthand,  typewriting,  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence,  English,  and  accounting.  There  are  both 
da}'  and  evening  classes. 

GtTATEMALA 

Unification  of  Secondary  and  Normal  education  plans. — 
On  December  5,  1924,  President  Orellana  issued  a  decree  whereby 
the  courses  of  study  of  institutions  of  secondary  education  and 
normal  schools  are  united.  The  normal  institutes,  as  all  these 
schools  will  henceforth  be  known,  will  confer  the  diploma  of  teacher 
of  primary  education,  which  shall  be  valid  for  entrance  into  colleges 
for  professional  training.  The  decree  became  effective  on  January 

I,  1925. 

HONDURAS 

Antiilliteuacy  co.mmittee. — In  Tegucigalpa  a  committee  to 
light  illiteracy  is  aiding  the  government  teachers  in  spreading  eiluca- 
tion.  During  the  past  summer  the  title  of  honorary  teacher  was 
conferred  by  this  society  on  two  young  women  for  their  work  in  this 
campaign. 

ME.XICO 

New  officlals  in  the  Department  of  Public  Education. — Dr. 

J.  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  appointed  Secretary  of  Public  Education 
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in  tiu*  nihiiu't  of  (omutuI  ('alU's,  rocoivod  the  defjree  of  doctor  of 
nie<licine  at  the  ajje  of  23,  afti‘r  which  lie  practiced  his  profession  both 
in  Mexico  and  in  All)U(iiier(|Ue,  N.  Mex.  Later  he  was  twice  elected 
a  deputy  in  the  Mexican  (’on};ress,  and  he  has  also  been  engaged  in 
journalism.  He  is  now  only  thirty-five  years  old. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  Dr.  Manuel  (iainio,  noted  anthropoh)- 
gist  and  archaeolofrist,  whose  very  interestiii"  lecture  on  “The 
Pri'sc'ut  State  of  Anthropological  Research  in  Mexico,”  delivered  at 
the  ('arne<;ie  Institution  in  Washington  last  year,  was  printed  in 
riHient  issues  of  the  Btii.LETi.x.  Dr.  (Jainio  will  be  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  furtheriiif?  the  education  of  the  Indian.  “The  indigene 
schools.”  says  a  writer  in  the  Mexican  American,  “are  not  only  going 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  some  imlustries  as  in  the  past,  but 
they  are  going  to  teach  the  Indians  to  work,  to  play,  to  appreciate 
the  civilizations  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  to  conserve  and  ilevelop 
the  best  that  those  civilizations  have  to  offer.”  The  work  of  the 
Iiun*au  of  Anthropology  has  been  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  that  of  Public  Education. 

In  an  inspiring  address  delivered  over  the  radio  on  December  0, 
Dr.  Puig  ('asauranc  outlined  his  plans  for  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  A  few  excerpts  follow: 

The  Department  puriwscs  to  carry  out  one  of  tlie  fundamental  promi.ses  of 
Pre.sidcnt  Calles’  social  program:  “The  ineoriM)ration  of  the  great  rural  and 
indigenous  masses  in  a  true  civilization.”  Without  disregarding  the  importance 
of  the  University,  which  will  Im;  granted  all  the  autonomy  and  opixirtunities  for 
popular  extension  |X)ssible,  preferential  attention  will  lie  given  to  city  primary 
8cluK>ls,  schools  for  workers,  and  alx)ve  all  to  rural  education  for  peasants, 
mestizos,  and  indigenes.  As  President  Calles  has  said:  “Mexico  being  funda¬ 
mentally  a  proletarian  country  *  *  *  it  is  the  duty  of  its  Government  con¬ 

scientiously  to  direct  its  concentrated  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  the  better  orientation  of  the  lalx)ring  masses,  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  backward  and  securing  a  constantly  greater  measure  of  welfare  for  the 
oppressed.  *  ♦  *  Mexico’s  dream  and  struggle  is  for  a  possible  state  of 

happiness  where  the  number  of  the  suffering  is  every  day  less;  where  books  are 
open  to  all;  where  enjoyment  of  the  national  wealth  and  civil  rights  is  more 
widespread.”  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  work  of  popular  education  is  well  started  and  has  taken  root  deeply  in 
the  heart  and  coiuscience  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  Education  in  the  three  types  of 

schools  named  differs  widely  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
special  section  of  investigation  in  regard  to  the  city  child  and  to  incorporate  in 
this  department  the  bureaus  which  have  been  studying  the  rural  population  in 
its  anthropological  and  present-day  aspects,  so  that  the  work  may  be  placed  upon 
a  scientific  basis. 

The  Department  i)roposes  to  increase  the  number  of  city  primary  schools  as 
far  as  our  resources  permit;  to  make  the  education  of  workers  more  practical;  to 
relate  schools  of  both  types  more  closely  to  life;  and  to  give  a  common  culture  to 
the  great  masses  of  indigenes  which  have  previously  been  relegated  to  an  inferior 
stage  of  civilization.  *  *  ♦ 

At  the  desire  of  President  Calles,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Education  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  latter  following 
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the  distribution  of  lands  with  the  establishment  of  schools,  which  will  work  for 
the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  indigene  as  well  as  for  his  instruction  in 
useful  subjects.  *  *  ♦ 

rntil  teachers  are  si)ecially  prepared  for  the  rural  schools  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  recruits  for  this  patriotic  crusade  from  men  of  good  will  who  know 
the  necessities  of  their  own  district,  and  in  this  we  need  the  cooperation  of  thg 
public.  ♦  *  * 

It  will  be,  as  President  Calles  has  said,  the  purpose  of  his  administration, 
through  this  department,  to  dignify  the  teaching  profession,  for  which  no  effort 
will  be  spared.  Teachers  must,  however,  dignify  themselves  by  their  enthiisiam 
for  their  mission  and  their  love  of  study,  and  they  .should  make  them.selves 
strong  through  an  intelligent  teachers’  union  which  will  take  no  part  in 
politics.  *  *  * 

The  editorial  policy  of  the  Department  will  be  to  publish  and  dis.seminatc  to 
the  most  remote  corner  of  Mexican  soil  every  didactic  work  which  will  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  people  aiul  strengthen  in  their  minds  the  concepts  of  Duty, 
Honor,  and  Patriotism.  *  *  * 

Hector  ok  the  cxiveusity. — Dr.  Alfonso  Prunoda,  fonntM-ly  tlie 
ofliciont  and  active  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Health,  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Lie.  Eze(|uiel  C'havez  as  Hector  of  the  National  Cni- 
versity,  the  latter  retiring  to  devote  himself  to  the  writing  of  peda¬ 
gogical  works.  Dr.  Pruneda  was  chief  of  the  section  of  Secondary, 
Preparatory,  and  Professional  Education  under  Don  Justo  Sierra, 
since  which  time  he  has  held  other  educational  posts  of  importance. 

Cox.sTiTCTioxAL  (lOVERXMEXT  coMPETiTiox. — Mr.  Harry  Chan- 
<ller,  of  I.A)s  Angeles,  has  announced  through  the  Mexican  American 
that  he  will  shortly  inaugurate  in  the  schools  of  Mexico  a  nation¬ 
wide  competition  for  essays  on  “Constitutional  (lovernment.”  It 
will  he  remembered  that  Mr.  Chandler  sponsored  such  a  plan  in  the 
I’nited  States  last  year,  the  state  winners  contesting  before  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  in  Continental  Hall  in  Washington.  This  year  Mr. 
Chandler  plans  to  take  the  three  winners  in  the  Cnited  States  and 
in  Mexico  to  France,  where  they  will  participate  in  a  competition 
with  three  French  students. 

PANAMA 

Fire  .vnd  E.VRTiiQr.vKK  drills. — Notes  furnished  by  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Students  to  the  Panama  press  state  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  h'ire  Di'jiartment  lire  and  eartluiuake  drills  are  Ix'ing  under¬ 
taken  in  the  schools.  A  contest  is  t()  he  held  in  which  a  prize  will 
he  given  for  the  sclund  which  is  vacated  in  the  quickest  and  most 
or«lerly  manner. 

P.\.RA(JUAY 

Exkollment  ok  pkpils  in  THE  PURLic  SCHOOLS. — According  to  a 
comparative  talile  of  the  numher  of  children  enrolled  in  the  jiuhlic 
schools  since  1914,  the  largest  enrollment  was  during  1924  when 
the  numher  reached  88,514,  an  increase  since  1914  of  17,189. 
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Kkforms  made  in  primary  instruction.-  Law  No.  (»89, 
pu])lishctl  in  the  IHnrio  Ojicial  of  Noveinhor  4,  1924,  amends  the 
primary  instruction  regulations  in  the  sections  relating  to  classifica¬ 
tion  of  schools,  the  courses  of  study  and  the  age  at  which  pupils  will  4 

he  admitted.  The  compulsory  school  age  is  now  from  7  to  14  years  in 
cities  and  large  towns  and  from  9  to  14  years  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts.  ' 

(’oN.sTRUCTiON  OF  scHCMiL  BUiLDiNiJS. — The  Kxecutive  has  au- 
tliorized  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  supervise  the  c»)nstruction 
of  school  huildings.  This  commission  will  he  composed  of  three  * 

members,  with  residence  in  Asuncion  and  jurisdiction  through  the  ' 

entire  Republic.  The  duties  assigned  to  this  commission  are: 

To  draw  up  a  general  plan  for  school  huildings,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Engineering  Department:  to  ki>ep  a  record  of  all 
sclatol  huildings  in  the  Kepuhlic,  specifying  the  number  of  huildings 
owned  by  t  he  (lovernment  and  (»f  those  that  are  rentetl;  to  administer 
tiu!  school  building  funds,  under  the  suj)ervision  of  the  (leneral 
Accountant’s  Oflice:  to  interest  private  individuals  in  school  build¬ 
ing.  and  obtain  donations  and  contributions  f(»r  that  purpose;  to 
advise  the  Executive  as  to  the  location  and  proper  conditions  for 
construction  of  school  huildings.  and  sujiervise  the  fulfilling  of 
building  contracts.  The  Executive  will  authorize  the  construction 
of  huildings  as  suggestcal  by  the  commission,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  on  the  subject.  A  special  fund  will  he  designated  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  authorized. 

SALVADOR 

San  Salvador  school  lunches. — The  municipal  council  of  San 
Salvador  contributes  a  subvention  for  three  school  restaurants, 
which  furnish  1,297  meals  each  week.  The  municipality  maintains 
9  schools  at  a  cost  of  24,000  colones  annually.  Of  the  918  pupils 
n*gister('d  (500  are  in  daily  attendance.  The  municipality  is  planning 
for  now  schools  and  an  elevation  in  grade  of  others. 

URUOUAY 

Open  air  schools. — The  National  Council  of  Primary  and 
Normal  Instruction  has  directed  the  Departmental  Councils  of 
Administration  throughout  the  country  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  governments  the  advisability  of  establishing  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals  open  air  schools  for  children  below  normal  in  health. 

Though  the  Council  of  Instruction  has  no  funds  with  which  to  open 
new  schools  of  this  kind  it  would  he  able,  providing  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  covered  the  incidental  expenses,  to  turn  some  of  the  present 
schools  into  open  air  schools. 
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Teaciieks  ('onchess.  At  rt  special  mectin<j  of  the  nienilx'rs  of 
the  Kxeeutive  ('ominittee  of  secondary  and  preparatory  teachers 
held  in  Montevideo  on  l)(‘eeinher  7,  1924,  it  was  resolved  to  ur"e  the 
university  professors  of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  Teachers’ 
Congress  now  heiii"  orj^anized. 


COLOMBIA 


Aokicultural  colonies. — The  Minister  of  Industry  has  presented 
a  hill  to  Congress  by  which  the  Government  would  be  authorized 
to  establish  agricultural  colonies  in  suitable  zones  near  the  capital, 
granting  each  person  10  hectares,  and  establishing  adequate  police, 
water  and  light  service,  a  church,  and  all  other  necessities.  The 
localities  chosen  for  this  purpose  must  be  connected  with  the  capital 
by  good  roads  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the 
farmers’  products. 

Labor  accidents. — The  Minister  of  Industry  recently  dictated 
a  resolution  by  which  a  laborer  receiving  slight  injuries  while  at  work 
at  an  oil  well,  rendering  him  temporarily  unfit  for  work,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  hospital  care,  medical  assistance,  and  two  thirds 
of  his  customary  wages. 

COSTA  RICA 

Tribute  to  laborers. — One  of  the  celebrations  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Heredia  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  simple  but  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of 
laborers  who  have  contributed  their  services  to  the  defense  and  the 
progress  of  their  country. 

CUBA 

Labor  disputes. — The  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Colonization  and 
Labor  offered  its  friendly  offices  in  various  strikes  occurring  between 
March  24  and  December  1,  1924,  the  most  serious  having  been  those 
of  the  workmen  in  the  cordage  factory  of  Matanzas;  the  Railway 
Brotherhood,  which  went  on  strike  from  May  29  to  June  19;  the 
stevedores  of  Port  Tarafa;  the  sailors  and  sponge  cutters  in 
Batabano,  and  the  Wells  Fargo  truck  drivers.  The  Comisiones  de 
Intellgencia,  or  arbitration  commissions,  established  by  law  of  June  9, 
1924,  to  regulate  and  fi.x  the  wage  rate  for  the  port  laborers,  have 
held  many  consultations  and  adjusted  many  claims  submitted  to 
them  for  consideration. 
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MEXICO 

Labor  convention'. — The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
federacion  Regional  Obrera  Moxicana,  the  national  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  assembled  in  Ciudad  Juarez  on  Xovember  17,  1924,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  meeting 
just  across  the  border  in  El  Paso.  The  joint  meetings  which  were 
hold  were  marked  by  the  most  friendly  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
by  a  spirit  of  eager  cooperation,  which  found  expression  in  speeches 
by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  and  by  Sr.  Juan  Rico,  president  of  the  convention  of 
the  Confedcracion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana.  A  thousand  delegates 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Mexican  convention,  representing  factory 
and  other  workers  and  the  agarians. 

Sr.  Eduardo  Moneda  Avas  elected  secretary  general  to  succeed  Sr. 
Ricardo  Trevino. 

NIC.VRAOUA 

Mutual  aid  and  savings  association. — X  labor  mutual  aid  and 
savings  association  known  as  the  Sociedad  de  Ahorros  y  Socorros 
Mutuos  de  Santo  Domingo  received  the  approval  of  the  Government 
in  September.  The  members  of  the  society  are  artisans  and  laborers. 


ARGENTINA 


Argentine  Social  Museu.m. — On  December  15,  1924,  the  Musoo 
Social  Argentine  held  its  annual  assembly  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the 
presidency  of  Doctor  Manuel  A.  Montes  do  Oca.  The  report  of  the 
work  of  the  association  covered  the  International  Congress  of  Social 
Economy  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  November.  Among  aims  to  bo  followed  by  the  Museo 
council  in  the  immediate  future  are  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
of  Cooperative  Studies  to  act  independently  within  the  association, 
and  the  installation  of  a  permanent  exposition  with  social  hygiene 
material  acquired  by  the  Museo  in  Germany.  The  Museo  library 
received  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  2,693  contributions  to  its 
excellent  library,  which  now  contains  27,101  volumes. 

Vacation  colony. — The  Vacation  Colony  in  the  Parque  de  los 
Patricios  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in  December  for  the  benefit 
of  children  below  normal  in  health.  In  the  colony,  which  has  an 
administration  office,  baths,  a  dispensary,  dining  rooms,  and  class 
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sections  the  1,000  children  are  divided  into  {i^oups  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  00  monitors.  As  1,000  children  are  taken  into  the  colony 
for  a  month  and  the  colony  is  open  for  three  months,  3,000  will  he 
henefited  by  the  special  exercises,  games  and  food.  The  colonies  of 
San  Justo  and  Saavedra  were  opened  for  the  same  ]>urpt»sc  not  long 
after  that  of  the  Panpie  de  los  Patricios. 

BOLIVIA 

Pharmaceutical  cooper.vtive  .society. — This  society  was  re- 
c(*ntly  organized  in  La  Paz  with  the  pui-])ose  of  hemditing  the  poorer 
classes  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  medicines  at  a  low  jirice.  About 
2,000  shares  will  he  sold  vadued  ait  50  bolivianos  each,  and  payable 
in  two  or  three  instalments.  The  memhers  of  the  society  are  entitled 
to  purchase  from  the  coojierative  drug  store  all  medicines  at  cost 
price,  while  to  the  general  public  this  drug  store  will  sell  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  figure  all  medicinal  supplies.  The  society  will  he  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  hoard  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  memhers. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Red  ('boss. — Phisses  in  clinical  studies  of  gonococcic 
infection  given  by  Dr.  Estellita  Lins  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Ri‘d  (Yoss  were  ojiened  in  liio  de  Janeiro  on  December  1,  1924. 
The  courses  are  free  for  physicians  or  medical  students,  the  jirograin 
not  being  confined  to  the  clinical  asjiects  of  the  di.sease  and  its 
prophylaxis,  hut  also  including  relations  to  marriage  and  social 
([Uestions. 

Piiildren’s  dental  CLINK’. — Tlic  Director  of  Public  Works  of  liio 
de  Janeiro  recently  inspected  the  building  in  coin’s!'  of  construction 
at  jiuhlic  expense  for  the  free  dental  clinic  for  children.  .Since  over 
one  hundred  dentists  have  offeri'd  their  services,  it  will  lx*  jiossihlo 
to  treat  si'veral  hundred  children  a  day. 

Antitubercuuxsis  cru.sade. — The  Antero  ile  Almeido  Post  of  the 
National  (Yusade  against  Tuberculosis  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1924,  assisted  1,136  tubercular  persons  with  2,335  kilos  of  food, 
valued  at  2,281  milreis,  and  381  garments,  worth  2,258  milreis.  New 
memhers  were  added  during  the  month  and  donations  of  money  and 
supplies  received. 

.Sc’IKxil  of  nursing  for  men  and  women. — The  school  of  nursing 
for  men  and  women  in  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Insane  closed 
its  course  for  1924  on  November  29  with  addresses  by  the  professors 
and  some  students  who  voiced  their  appreciation  of  their  high 
calling. 

Better  baby  conte.st. — (4n  January  1,  1925,  the  Institute  of 
Protection  and  Assistance  to  Children  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  opened  its 
thirty-sixth  better  baby  contest  for  poor  children.  The  entrance 
reiiuirements  were  that  the  baby  should  not  be  more  than  a  year  old 
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and  liad  Ixhmi  nursod  up  to  six  months  exclusively  by  its  own  mother, 
and  police  indorsement  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  child’s  parents. 

Second  Bkazillvx  Hygiene  Congress. — The  second  Brazilian 
j  Congress  of  Hygiene  was  opened  December  2,  1924,  in  the  city  of 
Bello  Horizonte  under  the  presidency  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist,  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  Director  of  the  National  Dejiartment 
of  Health  and  of  the  Oswaldo  ('ruz  Institute.  Representatives  of 
j  the  Federal  and  State  (lovernments  were  jiresent,  besides  other 
j  physicians. 

.Vniong  important  topics  covered  by  the  Congress  were:  The  need 
i  of  traine<l  i)ublic  health  specialists;  the  j)roi)hylaxis  of  malaria; 
health  training  in  the  scluxds;  mental  hygiene;  and  standardization 
of  health  statistics. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  mental  hygiene  in  Brazil,  finding 
expressi«»n  in  a  Mental  Hygiene  League  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  various 
clinics,  including  those  of  the  Engenho  de  Dentro  Colony  for  the 
Insane,  the  Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  the  National  Hospital  for 
Mental  Diseases,  the  ()ut-j)atient  Service  of  the  Ps\'chiatric  Clinic, 
and  the  Afranit)  Peixoto  Dispensary  of  the  (laffree-diiinle  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  Brazili.vn  Red  Cross. — On  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1924,  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  celebrated  its  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary  in  its  head(iuarters  in  Rio  de  rlaneiro.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  new  X-ray  e<|uipment  and  material  for  the 
j)ractical  teaching  of  infant  hygiene,  gifts  from  the  Anu'rican  Red 
(Voss.  On  the  same  day  34  ladies  received  the  nurse’s  arm  band  in 
recognition  of  their  successful  completion  of  the  nursing  coui’se. 

Rotary  ('lub  C'iirist.m.vs  for  ihxir  school  children. — On 
December  14,  1924,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  gave  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  to  jioor  children  of  the  municij)al  schools.  The  big 
('hristmas  tree  and  the  toys  were  enjoyed  by  1,600  young  Brazilians. 
Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Rotary  Club  t()  tbe  three  best  students 
of  the  year. 

(’oRNER  .Stone  of  League  for  Mutual  Aid  for  the  Blind.  -On 
December  13,  1924,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  the  central  building 
and  ollices  of  the  League  for  Mutual  Aid  of  the  Blind  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  About  two  thousand  persons  attended  the  ceremony, 
among  them  being  Senhora  de  Bernardes,  wife  of  the  Presiilent  of 
Brazil,  and  many  officials. 

(’ihldren’s  Day. — On  November  5,  1924,  President  Bernardes 
issued  a  decree  appointing  October  12  as  Children’s  Day,  to  be  so 
regarded  throughout  the  national  territory. 

CHILE 

Sale  of  milk. — New  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of  milk  have 
recently  gone  into  effect  in  Santiago.  It  is  forbidden  to  sell  both 
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whole  and  skim  milk  in  the  same  place  or  from  the  same  wa"on,  the 
dealer  hein<;  re(|uired  to  announce  what  kind  he  sells.  Dealers  must 
submit  to  a  medical  examination,  and  if  found  to  be  sutTerin"  from  a 
communicahle  disease  can  not  continue  to  sell  milk.  (Vrtain  other 
requirements  are  made  as  to  the  hycrienic  construction  of  dairies  and 
stables,  and  as  to  the  location  of  the  latter. 

I’liYsiCAL  EDUCATION. — A  month  after  the  openin"  of  the  physical 
education  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Santiago  an  exhibition  of 
gymnastics  and  games  was  given  which  excited  general  applause. 
The  Mercurlo  states  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city. 

Some  vital  statistics. — In  the  call  for  the  Second  Housing 
('ongress,  held  in  Valparaiso  in  February,  the  following  figures  were 
given : 

The  census  of  1907  showed  a  total  population  for  the  Republic  of  3,249,279 
inhabitants,  while  that  for  1920  showed  3,753,799  inhabitants.  According  to  the 
1922  statistics,  there  were  147,205  births,  of  which  361  per  thousand  were  illegit¬ 
imate;  and  there  were  35,364  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  in  a  total  of 
108,7.56  deaths,  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  deaths  over  1921  of  15,441. 

Public  health  physicians. — The  Mercurio  of  Santiago  for  Xovem- 
ber  25,  1924,  announced  that  the  Government  has  approved  a  plan  for 
sending  two  physicians  abroad  every  other  year  with  an  annual 
pension  of  8,000  gold  pesos  each  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  public 
health  physicians.  Six  physicians  will  be  sent  in  all,  to  be  selected 
by  competitive  examination,  these  physicians  to  be  under  contract 
and  bond  to  serve  as  sanitary  officers  upon  their  return. 

Red  Cross. — The  Red  Cross  is  extending  both  its  chapters  and  its 
health  work,  new  dispensaries  having  been  opened  last  November  in 
Victoria  and  San  Jos6  de  Maipo,  a  new  chapter  established  in  Malloco, 
and  a  women’s  committee  in  Osorno.  The  number  of  patients 
registered  in  the  Women’s  Red  Cross  dispensary  in  Santiago  during 
last  October  was  388;  the  injections  numbered  1,401,  and  treatments, 
1,764. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  Rene  Sand. — Doctor  Sand,  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  has  recently  spent  some  time  in  Santiago  lecturing 
before  various  organizations  on  health  questions,  such  as  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  infancy. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  health  in  Port  Rioilvcha. — By  law  21  of  October  22, 
1924,  200,000  pesos  gold  have  been  appropriated  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  water  works,  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Tapia  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Riohaeba  with  pure  water. 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Rican  feminists  pay  a  tribute  to  their  American 
COLLEAGUES. — In  the  Sunday  number  of  La  Opinion,  dated  Novem- 
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ber  2,  1924,  a  tribute  was  paid  by  Costa  Kican  feminists  to  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Honorary  President  of  the  International 
League  of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  to  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  ex- 
president  of  the  International  League  of  Women  \'otei's.  Their 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  Senora  Sara  C.  de  Quiros  during  the  Pan 
American  Conference  of  Women  held  in  April,  1922,  which  she 
attended  as  the  representative  of  Costa  Rica,  has  never  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

Senora  de  Quiros,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Catt  and  many  intellectual 
men  and  women  in  her  own  country,  among  them  being  Dr.  Ricardo 
Jimenez,  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Arturo  Volio,  President  of 
Congress,  and  Senor  Alejandro  ^Uvarado  Quiros,  Delegate  to  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Congress  held  in  1923,  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
is  conducting  an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  She 
has  submitted  to  the  membei's  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  study  this  bill  the  opinions  of  many  writers  in  Uruguay 
and  other  countries  on  the  subject  to  help  carry  her  point  and  con¬ 
vince  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  and  requested  all  the  feminists 
in  the  Republic  to  sign  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for  the  con¬ 
cession  of  their  rghts. 

Sanitary  improvements  in  Cartago. — See  page  298. 

ECUADOR 

Dispensary  for  poor  children. — On  November  9,  1924,  the 
Esther  Concha  de  Tamayo  free  medical  clinic  and  dispensary  were 
opened  in  Guayaquil  by  a  philanthropic  society. 

Loan  for  Central  Board  of  Charity. — In  order  to  cooperate 
with  the  Central  Board  of  Charity  in  the  early  opening  of  the  new 
hospital,  the  leper  asylum,  the  day  nursery  and  the  home  for  desti¬ 
tute  persons  established  in  Quito,  Congress  has  authorized  the  board 
to  obtain  a  loan  up  to  400,000  sucres. 

Day  nursery. — The  day  nursery  established  in  Quito  by  the 
municipality  in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  was  formally 
opened  last  November  This  day  nui’sery  is  located  near  the  market, 
and  is  intended  primarily  for  market  women,  providing  them  with 
a  proper  place  to  leave  their  infants  and  small  children  while  they 
attend  to  their  work.  The  nursery  is  equipped  with  50  beds  and 
cradles,  a  play  room  for  the  older  children,  and  batlis  for  both  the 
children  and  their  mothers. 


GUATEMALA 

Red  Cross  organization. — Regulations  have  been  issued  for  the 
organization  of  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  in  conformity  with  the 
conventions  of  1864  and  1906  of  Geneva  on  the  Red  Cross.  President 
Orellana  having  approved  the  regulations,  the  association  is  therefore 
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now  orpinized  in  confonnitj’  with  the  rofiuironuMits  of  tlic  Intorna- 
tional  Red  CVoss. 

The  Junior  Rod  ('ross,  from  its  founding,  May  2(),  1923,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1924,  has  conducted  a  weekly  class  in  garment  making  for  girls. 
(Masses  in  first  aid  and  relief  for  needy  children  are  other  activities  of 
this  junior  organization.  The  treasury  contains  4, 190. 75  pesos. 

HONDURAS 

Red  ('ross  funds.  At  the  suggestion  of  Deputies  Albir  and  Cor¬ 
doba,  the  Red  (Voss  committee  of  Yuscarlin  was  recently  formed  to 
collect  funds  for  the  aid  of  those  wounded  in  the  uprisings  in  that 
region.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  that  place  donated  one  day’s  pay 
to  tlie  Re«l  ('ross  fund. 

On  October  1,  1924,  a  theatrical  company  gave  a  benefit  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  National  Theater  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  ])enefit  of  the 
Honduran  Red  (Voss. 

NIC'ARA(;UA 

Day  nursery. — M'he  charity  committee  of  Bluefields  intends  to 
establish  in  connection  with  the  San  Pa))lo  Il(»spital  a  day  nursery 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  mothers. 

PANAMA 

('oLON  cuxic.  —  Dr.  Byrd’s  report  (d  the  November  work  done 
by  the  ('olon  clinic  operated  by  the  ('ristobal  Women’s  Club  is  as 
follows: 

('ases:  Eye,  ear,  throat,  104;  babies,  470;  prenatal,  70;  dental,  12; 
vaccinations,  118;  vaccination  cards  issued,  118;  specimens  exam¬ 
ined,  3;  Wasserman  tests,  0;  patients  referred  to  hospital,  49. 

At  ('hristmas  the  Colon  Free  ('linic  gave  milk,  cocoa,  sugar  or 
some  article  of  food  to  every  patient.  Many  of  the  articles  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  contributions  of  children  of  the  well-to-do. 

PERU 

New  si  PPLY  OK  drinkixo  water  for  AREguiPA. — M'he  plans  made 
by  the  Foundation  ('(unpany  for  providing  a  new  supply  of  drinking 
water  for  the  city  of  Arecjuipa  have  been  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  water  will  be  brought  from  springs  located  in  the 
('hi(piata  district,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 

Hospital  for  women. — One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Ayacucho  celebration  last  December  was  the  inauguration  in  I.,ima 
of  the  magnificent  Arzi>bispo  Loayza  hospital  for  women.  This 
institution,  built  by  the  Association  of  Public  Charities  of  Lima,  in 
keeping  with  the  latest  developments  along  hygienic  lines,  has, 
besides  the  public  wards,  many  private  rooms,  completely  separated 
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from  tlie  wards.  An  illustrated  article  showing  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  will  he  published  in  a  later  edition. 

.SALVADOR 

Ro(  KKKELLER  Foc .ND.VTio.v. —  Doctors  M.  E.  ('onnor,  C.  Byron 
Blaisdell,  and  Henry  R.  Mueller  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have 
arrived  in  Salvador  with  the  e(|uipinent  for  a  complete  laboratory 
which  they  have  installed  in  the  annex  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health.  They  have  also  brought  cultures  of  the  yellow  fev'er  germ 
so  that  local  physicians  may  profit  by  their  experiments  and  exhibits. 
They  are  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  country,  going  first  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  I’^sulutiin.  San  Miguel,  and  La  Fnion  with  Dr.  Carlos 
R.  Larde,  chief  of  the  Anti-Larval  Section. 

IRl’OCAY 

Protectio.x  of  childhood. — The  following  figures  are  given  by 
the  Montevideo  press  from  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the  public 
services  for  the  protection  of  infancy  and  the  oflice  of  wet  nurses: 

During  the  month  of  October,  1924,  the  8  dispensaries  maintained 
by  the  Public  Assistance  Service  were  visited  by  1,30()  children,  of 
whom  .395  were  new  patients.  Treatments  were  also  given  to  1,0.37 
children  from  the  Asilo  1).  Larranaga.  Agents  made  2,742  visits 
to  inspect  foster  homes  and  wet  nurses.  The  milk  station  dis¬ 
tributed  12,784  liters  of  milk,  19,076  nursing  bottles,  and  425  cans 
of  prepared  flours.  Wet  nurses  to  the  number  of  34  were  examined. 
The  service  also  finds  boarding  homes  for  children. 

Rocha  hospital. — The  town  of  Rocha  is  to  have  its  hospital  en¬ 
larged  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  popidation.  As  the  30,000 
pesos  appropriated  for  the  work  by  the  Council  of  Public  Assistance 
is  not  suflicient  to  provide  the  rerpiired  improvements,  it  has  been 
deciiled  to  increase  by  1  per  cent  the  tax  on  property  for  one  year. 
This  temporary  tax  increase  will  yield  31,800  pesos  which,  added  to 
the  appropriation,  will  be  suflicient  for  all  the  improvements  planned. 

rRiTjr.VYAX  Alliance  of  Wome.v. — The  Alianza  Cruguaya  de 
Mujeres  is  coiulucting  a  serii's  of  talks  by  prominent  persons  on  such 
subjects  as  education,  labor  problems,  charity  and  social  (piestions, 
as  well  as  cultural  themes.  These  talks  are  being  given  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  Monte¬ 
video,  the  heads  of  all  women’s  organizations  for  charity  or  social 
purpose's  being  invited,  though  they  may  not  be  members  of  the 
Alliance. 

Pediatrics  Society.  On  December  18,  1924,  the  Pediatrics 
Society  of  Montevideo  held  the  final  meeting  of  its  tenth  year  of 
activity.  Its  work  has  included  the  careful  study  of  problems  of 
child  welfare  and  the  publication  of  much  useful  propaganda.  Pro- 
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lessor  Moniuio,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  conducted  a  children’s 
clinic  in  Montevideo,  and  who  is  well  known  for  his  cooperation  in 
the  Pan  American  ('hild  Welfare  Congresses,  has  been  president  of 
this  hofly  since  its  inception. 


VEXE7.UELA 

Antitubehculosis  uami»aign. — Senora  In6s  Maria  Santaella, 
member  of  the  Vene/uelan  Antituherculosis  Ijcague,  has  just  returned 
to  Barcelona  from  a  successful  trip  to  Caracas  and  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  State  of  Miranda,  having  been  appointed  by  the  league 
to  conduct  a  campaign  against  this  disease.  Sra.  wSantaella  intends 
to  continue  her  campaign  in  other  to\\ms  and  villages  in  the  Republic. 

New  artesian  weels  in  the  villages. — The  municipality  of  the 
State  of  Trujillo  has  concluded  a  contract  with  a  Venezuelan,  under 
which  new  artesian  wells  will  he  dug  in  Betijoque,  Sucre,  La  Ceiba, 
and  Bolivar;  and  by  a  decree  published  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
the  State  of  Zulia  a  new  one  will  also  be  opened  in  La  Villa,  State  of 
Zulia.  This  means  a  great  deal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  where 
water  is  so  scarce  that  they  have  to  buy  it  by  the  quart  in  cans. 


CUBA 

Gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt. — On  December  14,  a 
touching  and  impressive  ceremony  was  \ntnessed  by  a  large  multitude 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba  when  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States, in  the  presence  of  President  and  Senora 
<lc  Zayas,  General  Harhord,  as  Presitlent  Coolidge’s  representative. 
General  Crowder,  American  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Alien,  ex-governor  of  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Allen,  Gen.  Gonzalez  Clavell, 
a  number  of  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Rough  Riders,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  Americans  and  Cubans,  unveiled  the  bust  of  her  late  husband, 
erected  in  token  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  the  Cuban  nation.  The  national  anthems  of  both  countries  were 
played  during  the  ceremony  and  the  beautiful  Cuban  flag  raised. 
Addresses  w’ere  delivered  by  Sr.  Prisciliano  Espinoza,  President  of  the 
Rotary’  Club,  originator  of  this  eloipient  tribute  to  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
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Gen.  James  G.  llarbord,  and  President  Zayas,  a  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  addressed  to  the  Rough  Riders  being  read  by  the  lion. 
Henry  Allen. 

NICARAGUA 

New  cabinet  officers. — The  cabinet  appointed  by  President 
Solorzano  to  take  oflice  January  5,  1925,  is  as  follows:  Minister  of 
Government,  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Martinez;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  S. 
Albino  Roman  y  Reyes;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Leonardo 
Argiiello;  Minister  of  Promotion,  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Gutierrez; 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  has  been  abolished,  have 
been  delegated  to  one  of  the  President’s  secretaries.  Dr.  Salvador 
Mendieta. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1925 


ImniiKratiuii  and  rural  employment  in  Rosario  Distriet. 


.\pril  and  May,  1924. 
Sfview  of  the  commerc 
March,  1924. 


Coffee  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  October,  1924 . do . 


Coal  imports  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  during  September,  1924.. 

Hospital  lor  treatment  of  leprosy  in  Ceari,  Brazil . 

Electric  light  concession  for  Cascavel,  Cear&, . 

Cotton  service  for  State  of  Cear4, . 

Increasing  cost  of  living  in  Bahia _ _ 

■tgrimltural  station  and  colonization  srheme  in  Alagoes. 


Coal  imports  at  Rio  dc  Jancirof  or  October, 1924 . 

Plans  to  improve  the  telephone  service  of  Reeiffi . 

N>w  eiectric  lighting  system,  Sao  Lorenee . 

Financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Reciffi  for  third  quarter  of 
1K4. 

Estimates  of  Sao  Paulo  coffee  harvest  for  crop  year  1925 _ 


in  Fortaleza,  t’eari. 


ended  September  30, 1924. 


Date  j 

Author  V 

'G 

1 

1924 

.  Dec.  15 

Robert  Ilarnden,  consul  at  , 

Rosario. 

Nov.  25 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  , 

La  Paz. 

Nov.  2H 

Do.  1 

.  Nov.  15 

JackD.Hiekerson.consulat  ParS.  > 

.  Nov.  19 

Fred  C.  Easlin,  jr.  vice  consul 

in  charge,  Pernambuco. 

_ do . 

.\.  Qaulin,  Consul  General,  at 

Rio  dc  Janeiro.  ■' 

.  Nov.  20 

Do. 

.  Nov.  24 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

.  Nov.  25 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

.  Nov.  2fi 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

..  Nov.  28 

Fred  C.  Eastin. 

..do _ 

Do. 

_  ...do . 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

Gaulin. 

.  Nov.  29 

Fred  C.  Eastin. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Do.  « 

.*  Dec.  4 

,  u 

Archer  Woodford,  vice  consul  at  ^ 

Sao  Paulo. 

,  Dec.  13 

Fred  C.  Eastin. 

.  Dec.  15 

Jack  D.  lliekerson.  ' 

Nov.  20 

1 

Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

.  Nov.  24 

Do. 

Dec.  4 

Do. 

.  Dec.  13 

Do. 

Dec.  15 

Do. 

1 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1925 — Coiitiiuied 


srnjECT 


COSTA  RICA 

Statistics  of  foreign  traifc  for  IVZi . . 

Novcinl)cr  rcjiort  on  commcriv  and  industries. 

CCBA 


Cement  imimrts  of  the  district  of  Matanzius,  January  to 
December,  1924. 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba  for  Xovem- 
tXT. 

CVBA 

Ineresised  <lemand  for  tTUde  i>etroleum  in  Matanzas . . 

Boot  and  shoe  industry . . 


IVe. 

...do 


ffeiiry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at 
San  Josi. 

Do. 


The  market  for  mu-siciil  instruments . . 

Sugar  ex|>orts  from  Matanzas  and  estimated  prwluetion  for 
1924-25  crop. 

.  POMINICAN  REPCBLIC 

Estimated  sugar  crop  for  1924-25 . . 


Dairying  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
Crop  prosi)i>ets  in  Puerto  Plata  District . 


ECUADOR 

OctolHT  it“i>ort  on  commerce  and  industries . . 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  receipts  for  first  semester  of  1924 . 

Necessary  requirements  for  procuring  industrial  concessions 
in  (iuatcmala. 

NovcmtxT  reiKtrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Cze<-hoslovakian  coiony  in  Guatemala  (contract  signed) _ 

Cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  Guatemala . 

HAITI 

Economic  and  commercial  report  for  Octolier . 

.\utomotive  census  of  Haiti . 

Income  tax  in  Haiti . 


MCARACiUA 

November  rcimrt  on  commerex'  and  industries  .  . 

PANAMA 

Increased  prcKluction  of  bananas . 

November  rcjtort  on  commertx'  and  industries . 

Law  authorizing  the  extension  of  Chiriciui  railroad  from 
ConaqH-ion  to  jnirt  of  Ralm  dc  Puerext. 

ExteiLsion  of  .storm  sewers  in  Colon  harlxtr . 


PARAGUAY 

Establishment  of  an  office  of  .Vgriculture  and  Industry 

November  rcinirt  on  cxmimercx*  and  industries . 

Average  production  exist  of  1,000  kilos  of  ginned  ixitton 


VENEZUELA 

Constmetion  of  rail  link  connecting  the  Tachira  and  Cucuta 
railways. 

New  .steamc'r  line  bedwex-n  New  York  and  MaracailMi . 


Dec.  2  James  V,  Whitefield,  cxinsul  at 
Matanzas. 

Dcx-.  N  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  cxinsul 
general  at  Habana. 


Dcx'.  12  James  V.  Whitfield. 

Dcx‘.  20  Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  cxinsul  at 
Nuevitas. 

..do .  Do. 

Dcx’.  ‘22  James  V,  Whitfield. 


Nov.  3  Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Nov.  12  Do. 

Dcx-.  10  W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 


Nov.  11  Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  cxinsul 
at  Guayaquil. 


Dec.  I  Philip  Holland,  consul  general 
at  Guatemala  City. 

I  )tx‘.  2  Do. 

Dcx‘.  4  Do. 

Dcx-.  10  H.  B.  Bliss,  vicx'  consul  at  Gua- 
temala  City. 

Dcx-.  17  Do. 


Nov.  24  Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  cxinsul  at 
Port  ail  Princx). 

Dec.  12  Do. 

Dcx-.  29  Do. 


Dec.  5  Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corin- 


Nov.  IS  Odin  G.  Loren,  vice  consul  at 
Colon. 

Dcx-.  II  (tcxirge  Orr,  consul  at  Panama 
City. 

Dec.  15  Do. 

Dcx-.  ‘20  Odin  G.  Loren. 


Nov.  -20  I  Digby  A.  Willson,  cxinsul  at 
-Asuncion. 

Dcx-.  2  Do. 

Dcx-.  10  Do. 


Hex-.  3  Alls'rt  11.  Gerberich,  cxinsul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Dcx-.  17  Do. 


LI 


i 


